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CHAPTER X.—[continvep.] 


With low and solemn earnestness of tone, the 
consummate dissembler breathed forth these 
honeyed words. 

“Captain Lesage,” replied Helen, seriously, 
“your presence is not agreeable to me. 1 know 
not well why it is, but your words are to me 
like the hissing of a serpent. My soul turns 
instinctively from you with loathing and fear. 
Your looks are sorrowful, and your speech sub- 
dued and grief-like, but you fail to touch my 
heart. It seems to me (God knows whom I wrong 
and whom I do not) that when the sacrifice of my 
foster brother shall have been consummated, 
the Judge of all human hearts will require his 
blood at your hands. Go, Captain Lesage, and 
when you have made your peace with Heaven, 
will be the proper time to speak of earthly mat- 
ters. My spirit is too sorrowful now to brook 
patiently the presence of the man who has been 
an active agent in the conviction of my foster- 
brother. I wish you a good morning.” 

“To your sorrow, then,” replied Lesage, bow- 
ing deferentially, “ will I attribute your unkind- 
ness to one who would sell his best blood to 
serve you, and think the sacrifice a pleasure. 
Heaven sustain and keep you, mademoiselle.” 

With another bow, humbly respectful, sad, 
apparently, and grieved, the captain left Helen 
to pursue her way to the St. Charles. 

“ Be of good courage,” said Madame Ridelle, 
as our heroine entered the house. “I feel within 
me a good assurance that an all-wise Providence 
will yet interpose to prevent this sacrifice. 
“ Weep not, faint not. despair not, ccase not to 
trust in Him who dispenses life and death, pun- 
ishes the guilty and rewards the righteous.” 

“ T will struggle hard to do so,” replied Helen, 
weeping. “Do not reproach me, nor deem it 
unmaidenly to shed a few tears for the fate of 
my foster-brother—one so good, so loyal, and 
yet so basely maligned.” 

“My poor child,” said a gentle voice, which 
proved to be that of Madame Mablois, to whom 
the reader's attention bas before been called. 
“Let the noble consciousness that Henri Del- 
croix is innocent, impart fortitude to your soul, 
and uphold your sinking spirit.” 

Helen turned towards the speeker with an 
expression of the liveliest satisfaction. 

“ Are you here, good mother !” she exclaimed, 
embracing her warmly. “I am indeed glad to 
see you in this hour of sorrow. Appropriately 
have the red men of the forest named you Soft- 
Voice. When you speak so gently and hope- 
fully of Henri, your tones are indeed musical 
and soft.” 

“ There are,” said Mablois, in a suppressed yet 


earnest voice, “ active agents at work for the lib- | 


eration of Henri, and they will ¢necc ced at what- 
ever hazard. * she added, propheti- 
cally, “ he may be at liberty.” 

* Speak on, Madame Mablois. Your words 
fall like }ealing dews upon my heart!” cried 
Helen. And then she added in a more serious 
tone. “ Yet it is not well to foster false hopes ; 
it would but entail more bitter woe at last.” 

“ Pierre Moran,” said Adclaide, appearing at 
that moment, “knows much; he assures me of 
the wickedness of Lesage.” 

“ And Pierre Moran speaks the truth,” added 
Mablois. 

“He told me upon the night on which the 
warrant was issued for his arrest,” continued 
Adelaide, with a blush, “that the captain had 
laid more than one plan for the destruction of 
Deleroix.” 


Even now,’ 


“ And the truth of the case is that Pierre is 
too deeply in the captain's confidence to be safe,” 
added Madame Ridelle. *It was on this ac- 
count that Lesage thought it best to have him 
imprisoned so that he could not testify at the 
trial of Henri.” 

“J perceive that you do not yet know all,” 
said Madame Mablois. “The captain has em- 
ployed an agent to rid himself of Pierre Moran 
also.” 

The cheeks of Adclaide grew pale. 

“ But fear not,” continued Mablois, “he has 
failed in this, and the very agency he has em- 
ployed threatens to prove fatal to himself ulti- 
mately.” 

“Jt is thus that our Heavenly Father pun- 
ishes the wicked !” exclaimed Madame Ridelle, 
piously. “The evil they propose for others not 
unfrequently falls upon their own heads.” 

After some further conversation of a similar 
nature, Helen returned home more hopeful, and 
stronger in the faith that something would trans- 
pire to avert the doom of Henri. 

As she passed toward her chamber, she ob- 
served that de Bienville, her guardian, was in 
the parlor and alone. She resolved to speak 
with him upon the subject uppermost in her 
thoughts. Laying aside her walking apparel, 
without delay she returned and entered the 
apartment. 

The governor was pacing to and fro, absorbed 


in thought. He paused and seemed somewhat 
embarrassed when his fair ward made her ap- 
pearance. He fixed his penetrating eyes full 
upon her. but, to employ the words of another, 
“ more in sorrow than in anger.” 

* Methinks you look pale to-day, Helen,” he 
said, slowly. 

“ And is there not sufficient cause?” replied 
Helen, with averted gaze. 

“What mean you?” asked de Bienville, 
quickly. 

“Is not my foster-brother doomed to death ?” 
returned his ward. 

“Call him not by the endearing name of 
brother,” rejoined de Bienville, somewhat sternly. 
“ He has forfeited all claims to your sympathy.” 

“My dear guardian! my good, kind friend 
do not say so!” exclaimed Helen, earnestly. 
“ He is not guilty of the crime for which he has 
been unjustly condemned.” 

“Do you accuse me of injustice, Helen?” 
said the governor, sadly. 

“Pardon me, my best and most generous 
friend and benefwctor; but if your conscience 
has not already told you that you have acted 
with too much precipitancy, far be it from the 
child of your bounty to be your accuser,” an- 
swered Helen. 

“ You take an ingenious way to accuse, Helen,” 
rejoined de Bienville, mildly. “I have no mal- 
ice against that young man. I have done—with 
extreme reluctance—what I have thought my 
duty. I grant that he appears truly noble and 
innocent; but facts are fearfully against him. 
I would that there had been some pretext for 
sparing him, for he impressed us all in his favor. 
But the plot was truly a horrible one.” 

“It fills my heart with pleasure to hear you 
speak thus in favor of the unhappy Henri. Lis- 
ten still further to the dictates of your better 
judgment, and save him. Believe me,” continued 
Helen, with increasing earnestness, “ he is inno- 
cent of the crime charged upon him. Lesage 
has perjured himself. He has befure attempted 
the life of Henri; but fortynately he failed.” 

“Can you prove what you affirm ?” asked the 
governor, eagerly. 


“TI could, if Pierre Moran could be found,” 
answered Helen, quickly. 

“Pierre Moran,” said de Bienville, thought- 
fully. “Iknow him; a dark. sinister looking 
man, but possessed of a fearless heart, and I be- 
lieve him honorable. I must sift this matter to 


the bottom. But it is difficult to believe for 


a moment that a man so smootlily spoken, and 
apparently so candid and forgiving withal, can 
be guilty of what you accuse him. If it should 
prove so, woe be to him” 

De Bienville spoke the last few words in that 
firm and deep toned voice which characterized 
him in moments of excitement, and indicated a 


fixed and purpose, 


Helen sa... her knees, held the govern- 
or’s hands in her white and tremb'ing fingers, 
and shed grateful tcars upon them. 

“ What is this young man to you ?” asked de 
Bienville, sorrowfully. 

“If you have fathomed my secret, be still gen- 
ecrous, my benefactor,” replied Helen. “Deem 


me not unmaidenly. Deal not too sternly with 
your poor girl.” 

“ God forbid, Helen, that I should deal sternly 
with you,” returned de Bienville, with emotion. 
“Tt is not in my heart. I could not be stern 
with you if I would. Cease to weep, child: 
your tears move mec.” 

“Then will I continue to weep!” cried Helen. 

“Nay, my girl, arise. I wi!l investigate this 
matter more deeply; for I tell you in confidence 
I wish to save this man. He interests me in 
spite of myself. You should have seen him 
when on trial. How his noble figure dilated 
with the conscious pride of manly strength to 
bear the worst! what indomitable energy of 
spirit flashed in his eyes; with what heroic for- 
titude and courage he bore his fate. But where 
is this Pierre Moran? Can he be found ?” 

* An order was issued for his arrest. and he 
fled for safety to the forest.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember about the warrant.” 

“Tt was a part of the policy of Lesage that he 
should not testify at the trial of Henri,” added 
Helen. 

“ And why not?” asked the governor. 

“For the very good reason, as I have just 
learned, that Captain Lesage had offered him 
two hundred pounds to take the life of Henri.” 

“ Helen, are you sure that there is no mistake 
about this?” asked de Bienville, with solemn 
earnestness. 

“I feel very sure that I have not been misin- 
formed. And this is not all; I heard that he is 
even now plotting with some of your enemies to 
have you recalled to France.” 

“ My dear Helen, you astonish me beyond ex- 
pression. I must attend to this. I feel that you 
are not altogether wrong,” rejoined the governor, 
hurriedly, and considerably excited. 

Helen kissed the governor's hand, and arose 
from her knees with her face glowing with new 
hope. 

De Bienville gently put back the dark masses 
of her dishevelled hair, gazed earnestly and ten- 
derly into her face, and then bending forward, 
gravely kissed her fair brow. 

Helen inclined her head and received the salute 
gracefully. 

“ Go, my child, and by the help of Heaven, I 
will do my duty by you,” he said, in an agitated 
voice. “I know not why my heart turns to- 
wards you with an affection so pure, so deep 
and fatherly, but I know it is thus.” 

While the governor was speaking, a messen- 
ger rushed into the apartment with breathless 
haste, dispensing with all the forms of etiquette. 

* IT come to inform your excellency,” he cried, 
in hot haste, “ that Henri Delcroix has escaped 
The two sentinels, and the jailer, were found 
this morning locked into the cell which he had 
occupied. Captain Lesage is almost frantic with 
fury, and has despatched men in every direction 
to find the prisoner; but everybody that has 
heard of the escape says it will be of no use, 
because long before this time he is in the depths 
of the forest, and surrounded by a thousand 
warriors.” 

With a cry of joy Helen sank fainting upon 
the floor. 

“1 thank you for your promptness in bringing 
me the important news,” said the governor. “I 
will attend to it.” 

Waving his hand for the messenger to go, de 
Bienville raised his ward in his arms and placed 
her in an easy chair, and in a few moments she 
recovered. 

“Escaped!” she cried, with a smile of joy. 
“Escaped! gone! safe! Heaven be praised !” 

“One thing you have forgotten,” said the 
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governor. “His escape and flight proves his 
guilt.” 


“By no means. It seems to me the only way 


to establish his innocence; for no man can 
prove his own innocence after his death,” re- 
turned Helen. 


“A very ingenious argument,” answered de 


Bienville, with a smile, And then he added 
immediately in a low voice, “ Were it not trea- 
son to my king and country, I would say—on 
your account—I am not sorry that he has thus 
escaped.” 

“Ever kind, ever indulgent, ever gencrous,” 
replied Halen. » You overwhelm me with good- 


ness, you fill me with admiration.” 


Saying these words our heroine retired to her 
chamber, with her heart lightened of its burden 
of sorrow. Providence had indeed interposed 
its saving hand to shield the innocent. 

The light steps of Helen had searcely ceased 
to be heard, when the tall and majestic figure of 
the princess, La Glorieuse, swept unannounced 
into the apartment. Unabashed and self-pos- 
sessed, she paused before the governor. 

“ Great chief,” she said, calmly and distinctly, 
and in good French, “I have come to bring this 
speaking bari: from the White Rover.” 

“Be seated, daughter of the Sun,” said de 
Bienville, courteously recovering from his sur- 
prise at the unexpected appearance of the prin- 
cess. “ Be seated, while I talk with the “ speak- 
ing bark.” 

The governor unrolled the scroll of bark which 
La Gloricuse had given him, and read as follows : 


“Governor DE 

“ Though doomed toa felon’s death, and 
forced to fly from my own people for safety, I 
have not yet learned to be the enemy of the 
French. But could I so far forget myself as to 
harbor a traitor’s thoughts, at the expiration of 
a single week I could appear before New Or- 
leans at the head of three thousand warriors. 
Such is not my purpose, for I would not forego 
the claims of humanity for the sake of punishing 
a single enemy, though an enemy who has well- 
nigh effected my ruin. 

“I do not reproach your excellency for the part 
you have taken in my disgrace. I can read hu- 
man nature well enough to know that you acted 
conscientiously, and according to the dictates of 
your best judgment, and I even read sympathy 
fur me in your carnest eyes. I forgive you freely, 
and wiih real sincerity, though deeply regretting 
that a lofty and honorable mind should be de- 
ceived by a perjured villain. My conscience, 
Governor de Bienville, almost accuses me of 
injustice to the friendly though savage people 
whom I am among, for what I am about to tell 
you; but his isa hard and cruel heart indeed 
who would not sacrifice something to save his 
countrymen from destruction. 

* Allow me to respectfully urge upon you the 
p opriety, and necessity even, of sending more 
men to Natchez. That part of the French colo- 
ny will soon have need of brave and determined 
defenders. Let the slaves be well watched, for 
you have much to fear from them. There is 
one among them called Samlea—a man of much 
resolution and courage—who is a leading spirit 
in the insurrectionary movement. You will per- 
haps form some idea of how much you have to 
fear, when I inform you that Red-Shoe, the cele- 
brated Chickasaw chicf, is at the head of the 
hostile demonstration on the part of the Indian 
tribes. The object of this alliance and conspi- 
racy, of which IT am accused as being the prime 
mover, is the total extinction of the French 
colony. as has already been represented to you 
by Lesage, who by some means really obtained 
information concerning the projected movement. 

“But even Lesage has no idea of the real dan- 
ger which now menaces the French. Much of 
that which he has made oath to, was mere mat- 
ter of guess-work with him ; and the peril is ten, 
yea, an hundred times more imminent than he 
imagines. I am doing all in my power to avert 
this cloud of destruction hovering over Louisi- 
ana. Heaven knows how carnes ly I hope that 
my efforts may be crowned with success. 

“ Sorvidal is stationed among the Chickasaws, 
ostensibly as an agent, but really asa spy. He 
had better be recalled. The Indians have fath- 
omed his purpose, and he is not safe a single 


hour. I shall advise him to leave when I see 
him. He can effect nothing by staying among 


them, for they are too shrewd to admit him to 
their councils or contidence. If the destruction 
of the colony can be averted in no other way, I 
shall endeavor to produce Lostilities between the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws. and thus turn the 
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tide of battle in that direction. If it be true thet 
you have a secret and even active agent or spy, 
who is unceasingly hovering with silence and 
secresy among the various Iudian tribes, he will 
assure you that I have spoken truly, and advised 


you for the best, as time will prove, 


“Tf the tongue of rumor speaks not falsely, 


there is one in your employ whose mysterious 
movements, whose flittings from place to place, 
almost entitle him to the faculty of ubiquity. 
Seek his counsel, and learn whether Henri Del- 
croix is a friend to his people. I send this 
‘ speaking bark’ by the hand of one whom you 


know, the proud daughter of the Sun, who is my 


friend, and a friend of peace. Begging as a favor 
that you will assure your ward—my foster-sister 
—that I am in safety, I remain your humble 
servant. Henri Detcroix.” 


The surprise of de Bienville upon the perusal 
of this missive was extreme. If he had previously 
felt any misgivings in regard to the honesty of 
Lesage, they were now increased, while his in- 
terest in Henri grew in proportion as his doubts 
of the captain’s honesty assumed a more tangible 
form. 

“Daughter of the Sun,” said de Bienville, 
turning to the princess, “do the Natchez desire 
peace. or are they preparing for war ?” 

“ My people love peace, if it can be had on 
honorable terms,” replied La Gloricuse. 

“They shall have them,” answered the gov- 
ernor. “You may tell the Great,Sun that the 
French chief will do them justice. If they have 
been wronged they shall be righted. Since Ihave 
exercised authority in the colony I have been 
friendly to the Natchez.” 

“ The words of the wise chief shall be repeated 
to the Great Sun,” replied the princess, and with 
a slight inclination of the head she swept from 
the room with the same majestic movement with 
which she had entered. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PLOT—THE ABDUCTION. 


Wirn the reader's permission we shall now 
return to Lesage. After leaving Helen Lerowe, 
he was joined by a man about thirty-five years of 
age, well proportioned, and of good address. It 
was Monsieur Hubert, the king’s commissary— 
a person appointed by his majesty to observe the 
conduct of all the colonial officers and report 
the same. 

This was not an enviable office, but it ac- 
corded well with the disposition of Hubert, who 
was a man of no principle, ever plotting and 
designing, knowing no higher ambition than the 
gratification of self. He cared not who sank or 
who swam, so long as he floated safely upon the 
tide. The conversation which passed between 
the commissary and Captain Lesage, will give 
the reader a better idea of his true character than 
aught we could write by way of description. 

“Well, captain,” he exclaimed, with a free 
and easy air, “ how speeds your wooing ?” 

“ But indifferently ; and in fact I may as well 
say it speeds not at all,” replied Lesage. 

“ She is still obstinate then,” replied the com- 
missary. 

“ Ay, more wilful than ever. I am convinced 
that I can never woo her by fair and gentle 
means,” answered Lesage, impatiently. 

“Then you must resort to more summary 
proceeding, mon cher amie,” rejoined Hubert. 

* Quite true, Hubert; but how do you prosper 
in wooing ?” said Lesage. 

“No better than yourself, and possibly not so 
well. Why, would you believe it, she scorned 
me with the air of a princess,” rejoined the king's 
commissary. 

“A spirited girl is Mademoiselle Adelaide,” 
answered the captain, with a smile; for he was 
secretly rejoiced that his companion in wicked- 
ness had succeeded no better than himself. 

“ Spirited enough, I admit ; but she’s a splen- 
did girl, Lesage. A defeat would mortify me 
not alittle. The pride of Mademoiselle Ridelle 
must by some means be humbled. My good 
captain, let us devise some effectual means for 
the speedy accomplishment of our mutual wish- 
es.” added the commissary. 

“It is done!” exclaimed Lesage, promptly. 
“T have plotted too deeply, and risked too much 
already to be baffled at last. M. Hubert, what 
do you propose ?” 

“That we abduct both the young ladies,” re- 
plied the commissary, with energy. 

“T have thought of the same, and it is feasible, 
By what agencies shall we effect our purpose ! 


Have you resolved upon any plan?” said the 
captain, anxiously. 

“IT have thought of several schemes, but the 
more intricate part of the plotting I shall entrust 
to you,” answered Hubert, with a light laugh. 


“Of course we must not be known in the 
matter ourselves,” returned Lesage, 

“ Certainly not. We must employ men less 
scrupulous,” retorted the commissary, with a 
significant look. “ I have, you are aware, recently 
visited the region of the Sabine river. By nu- 
merous presents, and as many promises, I have 
made myself quite popular among the Caman- 
ches, a bold and warlike nation. I have thought 


that they might be made useful in the accom- 
plishment of our object.” 

“Happy circumstance! felicitous thought !” 
exclaimed Lesage, joyfully. “If by any means 
Mademoiselles Helen and Adelaide could be 
conveyed to the country of the Camanches with 
secrecy and despatch, what would hinder us 
from following them at our leisure, and enjoying 
the reward of perseverance. Who would sus- 
pect us of being concerned in the sudden disap- 
pearance of the mademoiselles! I stand high 
in the esteem of the governor, and you are in 
equal repute with the ministry and the king.” 

“T confess,” rejoined Hubert, “ that I can think 
of nothing better. The plan indeed seems per- 
fectly practicable. Moreover I am daily and 
hourly expecting a visit from a party of Caman- 
ches, with whom I am driving a close bargain 
for a tract of land. I will look to it that they 
are put in the best of humor by liberal presents 
of beads, pipes, knives, hatchets and guns. The 
king can well spare some of his treasures, and 
atlord to pay a high premium for the friendship 
of this powerful tribe.” 

“But will this deputation enter the town 
openly ¢” 

No; a trusty messenger will warn me of their 
approach. They will encamp on the other side 
of the Mississippi.” 

“ Nothing could be more fortunate. But now 
arises another difficulty to be considered. By 
what means shall we entice the young girls far 
enough from the town to render their abduction 
safe and certain. If by an ingenious expedient 
we could induce them to venture to the borders 
of the town the rest might be easily managed.” 

“Put your wits at work, Lesage,” returned 
Hubert. 

“If I could imitate the handwriting of Pierre 
Moran, I think it could be arranged to our 
wishes,” said the captain. 

At this juncture Lesage looked up and saw 
Sergeant Dumont approaching with much haste. 

“ What has happened now, I wonder?” said 
the commissary. 

“ Captain Lesage!” exclaimed Sergeant Du- 
mont, hurriedly, “the prisoner has escaped.” 

“ Sacre Dieu!” cried Lesage, turning deadly 
pale. How did it happen?) What gross care- 
lessness caused such a catastrophe ¢” 

“ He was liberated by some friends who came 
from the forest. One of them was an Indian, 
the other a white man, as I am informed by the 
jailer, whom I found locked into the prisoner's 
cell, together with the two sentinels.” 

“Good heavens! My plans are—’ The 
captain checked himself. “ In the name of won- 
der, Sergeant Dumont, how came the sentinels 
in the cell ?” 

“They were surprised, captain, during the 
storm of last night, and bound. The rest you 
can readily imagine,” returned Dumont. 

“Send parties of men in every direction, and 
endeavor to recapture the offender,” added Le- 
sage, recovering himself somewhat. 

“ But he has gone to the forest, captain, most 
probably, and pursuit will be utterly useless.” 

* There is reason in what he affirms,” said the 
commissary. 

“ There is,” replied the captain, “but never- 
theless, make some efforts to retake him, Du- 
mont.” 

The sergeant touched his cap and withdrew. 

“My plans are defeated, Hubert; ruin stares 
me in the face!’ exclaimed Lesage. “ This 
Henri Delcroix will not rest until he has estab- 
lished his innocence. The governor will mis- 
trust me and I shall be cashiered, and perhaps 
worse than that; for de Bienville is summary in 
his proceedings when thoroughly aroused.” 


“ Fear nothing from him,” said the nage 
sary. “I have written to the ministry as 
promised you, and de Bienville will be < ots 
orl am no prophet. If it becomes too warm 
for you here before that time, you can absent 
yourself for a period until thé storm blows over.” 


“T thank you for these drops of comfort, M. 
Hubert. If you can throw around me the egis 
of your protection, I can easily carry out our 
plans in relation to the Mademoiselles Helen 
and Adclaide, 


Henri Deleroix to perfection. I will forge a 


note to Helen Lerowe, requesting her to meet 
her lover in the outskirts of the town, in the 
edge of the forest. Pierre Moran, the lover of 
Adelaide, shall also be spoken of in the note, 
and the two will go to the place of meeting to- 
gether to enjoy a charming tete-a-tete with their 
chosen swains. What more can be desired than 


this ?” 


“T pronounce the plot nearly perfect!” cried 
the commissary, joyfully. “The details of the 
schem. we will arrange at our leisure. In the 
meantime borrow no trouble about de Bienville 
and Henri Deleroix. I flatter myself that I have 
influence enough to protect you. It shall be my 
care to keep. you admonished of the state of the 
governor's feelings; so make yourself easy. 
After you have written the note, show it to me.” 

The king’s commissary paused and looked 
eagerly towards the Levee. 

“ The saints be praised!” he exclaimed, joy- 
fully; “for there comes my messenger. The 
deputation of Camanches has arrived. Fortune 
favors us, my dear captain. The mademoiselles 
are ours. Write the tender billet-dour, and I will 
hasten to arrange all with my red friends. I 
will be with you before night.” 

With these words Lesage and the king’s com- 
missary parted. 

If Helen Lerowe had wished for sympathy in 
the hour of her sorrow, before night she as ar- 
dently desired to share her joy with the same 
faithful friends. The sun was low in the heay- 
ens when she walked with light and bounding 
footsteps towards Ridelle’s for the second time. 
The consciousness that Henri was at liberty was 
that which made her happy, and changed the 
whole current of her thoughts and feelings. The 
immediate peril being past, she felt assured that 
his innocence would ultimately be proved. 

As Helen turned into Bourbon street, a stran- 
ger came up from the direction of the Levee, 
who paused and regarded her a moment with 
much earnestness. He then passed her, placing 
a folded paper in her hand, saying, as he did so : 

“If Iam not much mistaken, this is for you.” 

The stranger walked hastily on. Our heroine 
glanced at the paper and saw her name written 
upon it in the well-known characters of Henri. 
With a blush of pleasure she placed the precious 
document in her bosom and quickened her pace. 
When she reached M. Ridelle’s, and after the 
first congratulations, she drew the paper from 
the place where it had been so carefully depos- 
ited, and read as follows: 


“Dearest Hecey: 

“ Before this hour, doubtless, you have 
heard of my escape trom prison. Yes, I am 
free, and in the boundless forest again. I can 
again hunt upon the margin of the beautiful 
lakes, and repose on the banks of the running 
rivers. I can inhale the pure breezes of heaven, 
and listen to the songs of the gleesome birds. 
My blood is no longer chilled by prison damps, 
and there are no fetters upon my limbs. 

“Would you see me, Helen? Would you say 
a gentle word to one doomed to a felon’s fate ? 
Would you render lighter the burden of wrongs 
that bear me down? Come, then, to the cypress 
tree where we met once some months since ; 
come during the half hour after sunset to-night. 
It is possible that you can prevail on Adelaide 
Ridelle to accompany you, and by so doing 
confer a favor on the gallant Pierre Moran, who 
will be with me. Do not deem me bold in mak- 
ing this request, for I do not urge you to confer 
so great a pleasure upon me; but I should ever 
be grateful for your condescension. The satis- 
faction of seeing you again would banish from 
my mind the memory of half its recent wrongs. 
If I do not see you to-night beneath the shade 
of the cypress, I will be at the same spot to- 
morrow night, and please myself with a faint 
hope that you are coming, but that your foot- 
steps linger to try my love. 

* Dear Helen, 1 have room to write no more. 
Offering you the best homage of my heart, I 
remain, Yours truly. 

Henri.” 

Mademoiselle Lerowe read this note with a 
pleasure known only to the woman who truly 
loves. She felt the blood mantling her checks, 
and her pulses confessed a quicker motion. 
Witha bashful smile she handed the paper to 
Adelaide. 


for I can forge the handwriting of | 


“ Shall I read, mademoiselle ?” she asked. 
“You may, undoubtedly,” replied Helen, with 
a smile. 


Adelaide availed herself of the liberty thus 
given, and read the note with evident pleasure. 

“ Who cares for Pierre Moran ¢” she exclaim- 
ed, with affected contempt. 

“ Mademoiselle Ridelle cares for him,” said 
Helen. 

“ Not at all; nevertheless I will consent to go 
with you for company,” returned Adelaide. 

“T have not said that I should go,” answered 
Helen. 


“ But of course you will,” added Adelaide. 


“Tt does not necessarily follow that because a 
a person is requested to do a thing she will do 
it,” rejoined Helen. 

“ Yet it does usually happen that young ma- 
demoiselles go to meet their lovers by moon- 
light,” said Adelaide. 

“ Let us speak seriously, Adelaide. 

“With all my heart, mademoiselle.” 

“T will seriously assure you, then, to begin 
with, that I do not feel as though I ought to 
comply with Henri’s request. I doubt whether 
it would be maidenly to grant him an igterview 
under such circumstances. My heart, Adelaide, 
tells me to go, but there is a secret monitor 
within my bosom that bids me stay.” 

“ Would it not give you pleasure to see him, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“Why do you ask, Adelaide? Do you not 
read your answer upon my glowing cheeks, and 
in my earnest movements? Most gladly would 
I fly to meet my foster-brother.” 

“ How convenient it is for you to call him 
brother. Ah, Helen, what a nice excuse tor lov- 
ing him !” 

“ And what excuse have you for loving Pierre 
Moran?” asked Helen. 

“T have never said I loved him, Mademoiselle 
Helen.” 

“Not with your lips, but your actions have 
been telling me so this long time.” 

“ Why, mademoiselle!” exclaimed Adelaide, 
with a blush. 

“T think I shall not go to the cypress tree,” 
said Helen, after a pause. 

“ That would be cruel, after Henri has suffered 
so much.” 

“It might seem so at the first thought.” 

“ He risks his life every time he comes near 
New Orleans, you know, Helen.” 

“ Too true, Adelaide.” 

“ Then it is evidently your duty to see him to- 
night, and prevent him from coming again.” 

“ You use powerful and convincing arguments, 
Adelaide, especially when the heart is already 
prompting me to that course,” said Helen, with 
a smile and a blush. 

“It is near sunset; let us go before you return 
home. I love to watch the sun go down behind 
the distant hills, and see his last beams lingering 
among the branches of the trees, as if caressing 
them before retiring. Come, do not say no, be- 
cause I know you admire the beauties of a ruddy 
sunset as much or more than Ido. You are 
all ready—no excuses—away to the cypress 
shade,” said Adelaide. 

“Where are you going, girls?” asked Ma- 
dame Ridelle, when she saw Helen and Adelaide 
leaving the house. 

“ To see the sun set,” replied Adelaide, gaily. 

“ Whose son?” returned Madame Ridelle. 

“That's a pun, mother; it is wicked to play 
upon words,” replied the daughter. 

“ Well, do not go far, or you will be running 
into danger. Several Indians have been seen 
hovering about the outskirts of the town lately. 
Do not go out of sight of the house, for we have 
had sorrow enough, recently, and if anything 
should happen to you and Mademoiselle Helen, 
it would quite unnerve me,” returned Madame 
Ridelle, with true motherly earnestness. 

“We will be very cautious, dear mother,” 
answered Adelaide, and then Helen walked 
slowly away towards what is now known as St. 
James’s street ; a spot which was then covered 
by a heavy growth. 

As Helen moved on, enlivened by the conver- 
sation of her companion, she felt her spirits re- 
viving, and the mental depression which she had 
felt for the last half hour, leaving her. The 
sun was setting when they reached the cypress 
named in the note. Its burning disc glowed fiery 
red as it sank gently and almost imperceptibly 
in the far-otf west, Its departing beams fell 
with undimmed splendor upon the cypress 
boughs over the heads of the young girls. 
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THE CITY OF PARIS. 

The view of Paris which we present above is 
one of great accuracy and beauty, and gives a 
general idea of the aspect of this capital of revo- 
lutions, emperors, presidents, and mock republi- 
canism. Alleyes have lately been turned to- 
wards France, by reason of the bold stroke of 
political policy adopted by Louis Napoleon, who 
really seems successful in one of the most daring 
coup detat which has ever been practised on a 
large scale. Paris is said to be France, and it is 
indeed so, to all intents and purposes. Below 
we present a fine view of the Place de la Con- 
corde, and a sort of birds-cye view of the city, 
giving some idea of the great extent of the French 
capital, and particularly of this far-famed and 
beautiful square. In this connection we can 
hardly resist the temptation to enlarge a little 
upon the present exceedingly interesting state of 
political affairs in France. Napoleon the Little 
has thus far succeeded in his object, and has 
been inaugurated into the position that he has 
doubtless resolved shall be the stepping stone 
to the imperial robe, and the coveted title of 
emperor. 


— 
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VIEW OF PARIS, FROM THE BRIDGE LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


PREACHERS. 


If a sermon be good enongh for anything, it 
ought to apply the Word of God to the condi- 
tions and vicissitudes of life ; it onght to connect 
and pervade life, and to intreduce and vivify 
eternity in time. If, indeed, the preacher, as a 
real “soul-cure,” were to live all the week with 
and among his congregation, he would find the 
occasion and the means for this sort of preach- 
ing. In seach a case, his experience of the week 
would suggest to him every Sunday some special 
and individual point to enlarge upon and incul- 
cate, according to the capacities and wants of 
his hearers. Bat where does the clergyman 
thus live and preach? Nowhere; and it is for 
that very reason thet all the sermons I ever 
heard or read deal in generalities; it is a mere 
accident if any one of the hearers can retain and 
apply any particular point. But whenever a 
sermon shows some fi ature of life or experience ; 
whenever a true clergyman and “ soul-curer ” gets 
up and tells what he has seen or heard at the 
bed of death, or in the cottage of the poor, or, 
perhaps, in the care-filled house of the rich man 
—Q., how silent is the church at such times! 
Tiow still and attentive are the parishioners, 
who just before showed nought but indifference 
and weariness! It often happens that the preach- 
er is not aware how he made the impression, 
and why, and that he obliterates it by reflections 
which he, poor man, mnst needs tack to the liy- 


ing facts he has given us. I would often have 
given anything to shut the clergyman’s mouth 
at the right time. And I will confess, I have 
thought it would be a great blessing for the 
Church, if all preaching could be prohibited for 
the next ten years. Since there must be some 
teaching, I would have the clergymen read good 
old sermons and homilies of the fathers and re- 
formers, and good and short explanations of 
the Scriptures—but not a word of their own 
should they say.—Batylon and Jerusalem. 


HORSES FREDING ONE ANOTHER. 


M. de Boussanelle, captain of cavalry, in the 
regiment of Beauvilliers, relates, in his Military 
Observations. printed at Paris, 1760, “ That, in 
the year 1757, an old horse of his company, 
that was very fine and full of mettle, had his 
teeth all en a sudden so worn down that he could 
not chew his hay and corn ; and that he was fed 
for two months, and would still have been so, 
had he been kept, by two horses on each side of 
him, that ate in the same manger; that these two 
horses drew hay from the rack, which they 
chewed, and afterwards threw before the old 
horse; that they did the same with the oats, 
which they ground very small, and also put be- 
fore him: this.” adds he, “ was observed and wit- 
nessed by a whole company of cavalry, officers 
and Sketches 


A VIEW OF THER PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS. 
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GRAND ELEMENT OF SUCCESS. 


Before quitting the subject of manuscripts, let 
me earnestly recommend to all who handle the 
pen, whether in writing plays for managers. pre- 
scriptions for patients, articles for editors of pe- 
riodicals, or petitions and memorials to the 
mes that be, to study caligraphy. Many plays 

ave been thrown aside, many articles have been 
returned, many prescriptions misinterpreted, and 
many petitions neglected, because it was either 
impossible or difficult to decipher them. Next 
to the possession of a good hereditary estate and 
a good temper, a good handwriting will be found 
the best auxiliary to push through life with— 
Dublin University Magazine. 


THE MAGICAL PENNY. 


Few who know the true value of money, 
the following fact will teach them: “It is well 
known to what prodigious sums money improv- 
ed for some time at compound interest, will in- 
crease ; a single penny so improved from our 
Saviour’s birth has to double itself every four- 
teen years, or, which is nearly the same, put out 
to five per cent. compound interest at our Sa- 
viour’s birth, would by this time ( he wrote this in 
the year 1773) have increased to more money 
than would be contained in one hundred and 
fifty millions of globes, each equal to the earth 
in magnitude, and all solid gold !"—Dr. Price. 
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THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 

This extraordinary prodigy, a little less than 
four years of age, has been creating especial 
surprise and pleasure among the musical world 
of New York, and more especially with instru- 
mental performers His name is William H. 
Marsh, and he was born in the city of New York, 
February 25th, 1848. From his earliest infancy, 
this little phenomenon displayed a remarkable 
appreciation of time, and as soon as he was able 
to use his little hands, their first impulses seemed 
to be an effort to produce regular musical sounds, 
by drumming, in perfect time, any air that struck 
his ear. Observing the bent of his mind, his 
father was induced to purchase him a twenty 
five cent drum, when he was a year old, which 
he at once commenced using, without any in- 
struction. Just before he was two years old, 
while recovering from the measles, and before 
he could sit up, he would cry for his drum, and 
sit in his cradle and play upon it, although so 
weak he could scarcely hold the sticks. At the 
age of two, having worn out the first one, his 
father purchased a new.drum, costing fifty cents, 
which he was permitted to play upon in the 
front yard, to the great amusement of the crowds 
who collected in the streets to listen. Daring 
the last summer he was taken to a military pa- 
rade, and instead of being attracted by the nod- 
ding plum2s and gay uniforms of the soldiers, 
his eye and ear caught and followed the fife and 
dram, which was the first he had ever seen, and 
he seem:d crazy to try his hand on alarge drum, 
with something better than whistling to drum 
by. Although he could hardly wield the large 
sticks, yet he surprised all the musicians, and 
became the lion of the hour. Not long since his 
father was solicited by a m:mber of the corps to 
which he is attached, to have him presented. 
Hz listened to the drummers a moment, meas- 
ured tap, then rattled away, following the masic 
with such animation and precision as to astonish 
all present. The corps voted him a whole uni- 
form likatheir owa, in which he has appeared 
at their annual ball. The little drammer has 
recently given several concerts, in his native 
city, with great success, and attracted crowded 
audiences, as well as in this city. His perform- 
ances at the Tremont Temple elicited the highest 
encomium: of praise from the press, and were 
attended by large and delighted au liences, espe- 
cially the juvenile portion of ourcom nanity. His 
touch is strong and manly, and most singularly 
belies the tiny arm; with which he handles the 
drum-sticks, while his appearance is that of one 
who feels waat he is doing. In short, little 
Mursh is a natural dean nor. 


WILLIAM H. MARSH, THE INFANT DRUMMER. 


PALACE AT LUCAVOW. 

Lucknow, the capital of the kinglom of Oade, 
and residence of the sovereign, is a wealthy and 
populous city. The palace shown belowis a 
su stantial stone building, stroagly fortified. 
Muny of ths temples and public edifices are 
very picturesque, and with the nu n>rous dom:s 
anl minarets, present a striking appearance to 
the eye. Hore all the gorgeous splenlor of 
eastern mvgnifizence is seen; the picturesque 


dresses of the high caste natives, the soldiers, 
attendants on the king, with numerous elephants 
gaily caparisoned, met with everywhere about 
the town and its environs, press the beholder 
with astonishment and admiration. The king- 
dom of Oude, situated on the northern frontier 
of the East India Company’s territory, has al- 
ways enjoyed Buitish protection and friendship. 
A resident envoy is located there with a small 
retinue, and the British have always found a firm 


ally in the sovereign. Indeed, were it otherwise 
Lucknow would be the greatest sufferer, sur 
rounded as Oude is, by a host of warlike rajahs, 
whe would eagerly seize any opportunities for 
inroads and aggression, but whom the standing 
army of India keep in effectual check. On the 
northern boundary is the kingdom of Nepaai, 
separated from Qude by a range of lofty hills, 
which form a strong barrier and keep out the 
otherwise troublesome Nepaulese—a fierce race, 
and who have, on several occasions, given much 
trouble. It is a singular fact, that the Nepaul- 
ese should have been engaged in warfare with 
the Mantchou Tartars and Chinese; still more 
so, that they should have been always signally 
defeated by the latter, generally considered so 
puerile a race of warriors. 


KOSSUTH AND THE BIBLE. 


A large Bible was presented to the great Hun- 
garian patriot, in London, recently. Upon re- 
ceiving it, Kossuth said: 


I take it for no merit in my life, that I am a 
religious man—not fer any merit of mine, but 
because it is a necessity to every honest and 
thinking man, and because it is fi®ymost rich 
and fruitful source of those sentiments and those 
feelings which lead to happiness in this world 
and bliss in the werld to come. I shall value 
it, because I take religion to be the most rich 
source of that consolation which I have so often 
wanted in my life. Being a religious man, and 
because religious, as well an enemy to supersti- 
tion, intolerance and fanatidism, as on the other 
hand the friend- of freedom, I readily confess 
that it is from this great book that I have learned 
the principle of loving my neighbor as myself, 
and strength and courage to act in the great 
cause which has always been the guide of my 
life. Judge from this how I prize this gift to 
me, presented on the part of some ladies, and of 
which a copy was also presented by an honora- 
ble working man at Winchester. This, sir, will 
remain as the choicest gift I have ever received. 


THE ENGLISH JEWS. 


Among the many traditions current amongst 
the Jewish people at home and abroad respect- 
ing their ante-expulsion brethren, is one to the 
following effect: that the spot in the river 
Thames, where many of the poor exiles were 
drowned by the perfidy of a master mariner, is 
under the influence of a ceaseless rage, and 
however calm and serene the river is elsewhere, 
that place is furiously boisterous. It is, more- 
over, affirmed, that this relentless agitation is 
situated under the London bridge. There are 
even, at the present day, some old fashioned 
Hebrew families who implicitly credit the out- 
rageous rage of the Thames. A small boat is 
now and then discovered by a Hebrew observer, 
filled with old and young credulous Jews, steer- 
ing towards the supposed spot, in order to sve 
and hear the noisy sympathy of the mighty 
waters.— Margoliouth’s History of the Jews. 
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GLEASOIWS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION, 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


ROSA MANDEVILLE: 


—or.— 
ST. ALBIN’S BRIDE. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY MES. M. E, ROBINSON. 

Ix a retired part of the beautiful village of 
La Reine, might have been seen a neat and 
tastefully built cottage. An air of comfort, and 
even elegance, reigned about it, and bespoke 
much good taste and wealth for the occupant. 
It was inhabited by a citizen named Mandeville. 
He had formerly resided in Paris; but tiring of 
the bustle and din incident to large cities, and 
wishing for a more retired and peaceful life, he 
had left the place of his nativity and taken up 
his residence in the village we have named. 

He could not have chosen a better spot in or- 
der to accomplish the desired object. Being a 
lover of nature, the scenery was as romantic and 
agreeably diversified as he could wish. The 
inhabitants of the village mostly consisted of 
peasants and were of that class—so scarce at 
the present day—who attended quietly to their 
own affairs, and troubled themselves but little in 
regard to the business of their neighbors. This 
was a desideratum with Monsieur Mandeville, 
who hoped here to avoid that impertinent curi- 
osity of the iniquisitive so annoying to the 
stranger. 

Owing to the liberality of a fond father, long 
since deceased, he was in possession of a fine 
fortune, and could gratify his own wishes, and 
those of his family, to the utmost extent. His 
family consisted of a wife, an only daughter and 
two sons who were, at the time of which we are 
writing, in Paris at school. It was the wish of 
Mandeville that his children should remain to- 
gether; but the facilities for education, and the 
advantages they would derive were so much 
greater compared with those to be obtained in 
the village, that, much to the disappointment of 
Rosa and his wife, they were left behind. 


Rosa was not more than eighteen years of 
age. Nature, to her, had been lavish in gifts. 


very graceful in her motions. Picture to your- 
self dark expressive eyes, shaded by long, silken 
lashes ; a pretty mouth with the sweetest smile 
imaginable ; a fair complexion, with the glow 
of youth and health upon the dimpled cheeks ; 
lustrous, black hair, suffered to fall in natural 
ringlets upon her snowy neck ; an expression of 
intellectuality rarely secn, and you have an im- 
perfect description of the person of Rosa Man- 
deville. 

One could hardly wonder at the partiality of 
the parents. Their fondness was not abused ; 
she was gentle and mild in her disposition, gen- 


erous and affectionate in her feelings, and ever | 


willing to sacrifice her own wishes for the hap- 
piness of others. 

It was near sunset at the close of a beautiful 
summer’s day. Rosa was sitting pensively at a 
window with an open book in her hand. She 
had evidently been reading, but absorbed in her 
own thoughts instead of the pages before her, 
the book was dropped, and she gave herself up 
to reflection. 

But what could be the subject of the fair Ro- 
sa’s meditations? It must be allowed that girls 
of sixteen and seventeen seldom think seriously 


of anything; but Rosa was superior to most | 


girls of that age. She had acquired a habit of 
reflecting for herself, and a disposition to exam- 


| 


| walk. 


tleman who had interested her deeply; once at 
the opera, the second and last time during a 
He was an entire stranger, but his ap- 
pearance pleased her much. The interest seem- 
ed mutual. She had observed the earnest yet 
respectful glance, and noted, in passing, the 
graceful though slight inclination of the head. 

This was the subject of the fair Rosa’s 
thoughts. She was reflecting how foolish it was 
to allow this idea to assume a form in her mind ; 
that the person she had seen and whom—con- 
science whispered—was too often in her thoughts, 
was entirely unknown to her; she knew not 
even his name. It was an absurd idea, and 
Rosa resolutely determined, as she sat there, to 
expel his image from her miyd. 

But thoughts, as we all know, are s‘ubborn 
things, and in this case did not her bidding. 
Rosa detected them again returning, and per- 
plexing herself anew with vain imeginings, she 
raised her eyes and glanced across the street. 
But why that sudden start? Why that con- 
scious blush? Let us analyze her thoughts and 
clear up the mystery. 

“Can it be he?” she queried, mentally. 
“Surely the countenance is familiar! It is a 
striking resemblance, yet I must be mistaken. 
My imagination plays strange tricks with me.” 


Leaning forward she again hurriedly looked | 


towards the opposite dwelling. 

“T am right!” she exclaimed. “That ex- 
pressive countenance, those handsome features, 
and that noble figure are too well imprinted 
upon memory to be easily mistaken. I will re- 
tire, for it were not modest to remain at the 
window.” And Rosa precipitately left the room. 

More than once on the following day did 
Rosa attempt to catch a glimpse of the figure 
across the way; but she saw it no more. Ey- 
erything passed on in the same dull routine 
for a week—Rosa endeavoring to school her 
thoughts to subjection, and they proving as 
rebellious as ever. 

Monsieur Mandeville had now resided some 
months at La Reine. That hitherto peaceful 
village was becoming daily agitated by rumors 
of horrid massacres in Paris, and other parts of 


| France, of people who were only royalists, and 

, those who were only suspected of being un- 
She was of medium height, well formed and | 


friendly to the revolutionary movement. <A 
suspected person was doomed. 
safety save in flight, and even that afforded but 
a faint hope of escape, as the tyrants in power 
had bands of minions stationed throughout the 
country to pursue any who might be placed 
upon the fatal list. 

Monsieur Mandevilie listened to these rumors 
with feelings of alarm. He had no particular 
fear of being placed among the proscribed; but 
he knew that no one was safe. 
to remain quict and betray no fear would be the 
surest way to avoid suspicion, he kept himself 


| within doors, and trusted to circumstances and 


ine the conduct and motives of those admitted 


to her society. 

Though young, she had nevertheless received 
many offers of marriage; and good offers they 
would be called by most people. But Rosa had 
not yet given encouragement to any of her nu- 
merous admirers She had discernment enough 
to understand that her beauty—for her mirror 
had told her she was beautiful—and her father’s 
wealth, had drawn many to her side. Thanks 
to the teachings of a beloved mother, combined 
with her own little experience in the world, she 
had learned that in the possession of wealth and 
titles, happiness is not always found; that 
money would not supply the deficiencies of an 
uncultivated intellect, and that some similarity 
of mind and disposition was requisite to render 
the marriage state happy. 

We have intimated that Rosa had not yet met 
with one who resembled her beau ideal of a man, 
but we err. She had twice seen a voung gen- 


an overruling Providence, to avoid the danger, if 
any impended. 

The shades of nights were falling, and Mad- 
ame Mandeville had directed a servant to close 
the shutters and bring lights, when the latter in- 
formed her that files of men bearing arms were 
advancing toward the house. 

Dismissing the servant and betraying no 
alarm, she immediately hastened to her husband 
and informed him of the fact. It was not in- 
deed sure that they were in quest of Monsieur 
Mandeville, but it was deemed necessary to be 
prepared for any emergency. No time was to 
be lost; she hurried him from the dwelling by a 
back entrance, and watched until he had gained 
the door of a neighboring house unobserved. 
She then called Rosa and told her of the visitors 
they might expect; charging her, if occasion de- 
manded, to display all the fortitude and self- 
possession she could call to her aid. 

The party advanced and finally halted before 
the door. A peremptory knock made the house 
reverberate. 

Not wishing to trust a servant, Madame M. 
hastened to meet them. They sternly and im- 
periously demanded her husband. She answered 
politely and calmly that he had left the country, 
and without hesitation, invited them in the most 
gracious manner to enter and partake of refresh- 
ments. 

They obviously were surprised at so cordial a 


| reception, and after a little deliberation entered 


the house. Madame M. displayed a firmness of 
mind and fortitude which was remarkable, con- 
sidering how much she had to fear. She waited 
upon them to the drawing-room, conversing 
cheerfully during the time. Ordering the ser- 


He had no | 


Thinking that | 


vants to fetch wine and food, and attend with 


all due deference to the wants of their guests, 
she stepped to the stairs and desired her daugh- 
ter to come below and assist her. 

Rosa, who had watched their approach from 
the window, obeyed with fear and trembling. 
Judge of her horror and consternation upon en- 
tering the room. when she recognized in the 
captain the identical young man who had been 
so much in her thoughts! She came near faint- 
ing with emotion, but noticing the warring 
glances of her mother—who believed it was ter- 
ror that had caused her to lose her firmness—by 
a strong effort she regained her self-possession. 

The appearance of these men, with one ex- 
ception, was horrible in the extreme. Their 
clothes, which were coarse, dirty and ragged, 
were covered with large spots of blood. Each 
carried a large horse pistol, a dirk and a sabre. 
Their countenances were ferocious, and their 
speech, what could be understood, low and vul- 
gar. Their language had a harsh, guttural 
sound, and altogether, the appearance of these 
men could not fail to strike the beholder with 
dread. 

Thcy were ravenous as wolves, with the ex- 
ception of the captain who stood aloof, and the 
eatables and wine disappeared with unaccounta- 
ble rapidity. 

The emotions of Rosa were indescribable. 
The presence of such terrible looking men, and 
the knowledge that her father was in danger, 
was enough to drive the blood from her face 
and leave it white as marble; but the -greivous 
disappointment she suffered in finding the image 
so long cherished, rudely torn from its place in 
her heart, was worse than all. That he could 
belong to such a terrible company—a party of 
murderers, as their clothes, actions and words 
testified—he that she had imagined so good, so 
noble, to be thus suddenly reduced to a level 
with ruffians. Rosa could scarcely credit the 
evidence of her senses. 

In compliance with a request which her moth- 
er made in a whisper, she arose to leave the 
room; but in order to do so, she was obliged to 
pass near the captain. Just as she stepped past 
him, he thrust a small piece of folded paper into 
her hand. Closing the door behind her, she 
opened the paper. It had evidently been hastily 
written as he stood apart from his companions, 
and ran thus : 

“Tam not what Iseem. Have courage, and 
your father is safe. Bring more wine.” 

The color came back to the white check of 
Rosa Mandeville. Hope sprang up in her bo- 
som. 
and had perhaps no fellowship with those fearful 
men. She felt sure all would be explained sat- 
isfactorily. 

Going below, she hurriedly ordered the ser- 
vants to take up more wine. They obeyed, and 
fullowing them she again entered the room. 


The influence of the wine had already begun to | 
eo 


manifest itself in the growing good humor and 
loquaciousness of these savages. 

Madame M. calmly waited upon them, undis- 
mayed by their frightful vociferations. After 
disposing of several additional bottles of cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, they were in such a state 
of inebriation that they entirely forgot the ob- 
ject of their visit. This was just what the cap- 
tain had anticipated. Telling them that it was 
late and they had no occasion to tarry longer, as 
they had been so hospitably received, he ordered 
them to leave. * 

But drunken men do not always listen to 
reasoning ; and it was not until after carousing 
until midnight, and repeatedly assuring their 
hostess that her wine was excellent, and she 
would have no cause to regret their visit, that 
the captain prevailed upon them to depart. 

The last straggler had gone, the noisy revelry 
wes hushed, and the mother and daughter were 
left alone. Throwing herself into a chair, and 
losing all her fortitude now that the extreme 
danger had passed, the mother gave vent to her 
pent-up feelings. Rosa flew to her side, and 
with an affectionate embrace, exclaimed : 

“Dear mother! do not weep. My father is 
saved. Look at this!” And the daughter that 
had no secret from a beloved mother placed the 
paper in herhand. Madame M. read and looked 
earnestly at Rosa. 

“Did you ever see this captain before, my 
child ?” asked the mother, anxiously. 

Rosa hesitated. She was deliberating wheth- 
er it would be best to inform her where she had 
seen him. 

* Will vou not trust me. Rosa?” pursued the 


He was not then so bad as he seemed, | 


| mother. “Ihave too much confidence in my 
child to do ought imprudent,” she added. 
*O, mother, you wrong me !" exclaimed Rosa, 
| coloring ; and then related what the reader al- 
ready knows, with the exception of the interest 
he had awakened in her feelings—that was not 
to be told. 

“And mother,” continued Rosa, “as this un- 
known was leaving the house, he whispered to 
me that my father must remain within doors 
for some time, and that we should see him 
again.” 

Monsieur Mandeville returned to his own 
house under cover of night, thankful for his es- 
cape from so great a danger. The day follow- 
ing that on which occurred the thrilling scene at 
Monsieur Mandeville’s which we have related, 
Rosa and her mother were together and con- 
versing earnestly upon the hazardous situation 
in which the father and husband was placed. 

A light tap was heard at the door. Rosa with 
a beating heart hastened to open it. The cap- 
tain of the fearful party who had visited them 
on the previous day stood before her. With 
slight embarrassment Rosa invited him to enter. 
She was conscious of blushing deeply, though 
with no apparent cause for doing so. He en- 
tered the room and addressed both mother and 
daughter with graceful politeness. The stranger 
had evidently worn some disguise on the day 
before, in order to look as forbidding as possible, 
and Madame M., who had leisure to examine 
his person, could not but observe that his words 
and manners differed materially from those 
made use of as captain of the creatures of Robes- 
pierre. 

His figure was well proportioned, and rather 
above the medium height. There was a certain 
air of dignity about him that could not fail to 
command respect. He possessed features also 
of the utmost regularity. The fire of intellect 
flashed from his fine black eyes, and gifted with 
engaging manners, who could wonder that the 
| feelings of the fair Rosa had been interested ? 
| “You see me, ladies,” he observed, seating 
| himself and glancing at Rosa—the effect of 
| which was to produce another blush—“in a 

different character from that I personated yes- 
terday. In justice to myself and in order to ex- 
_ plain circumstances satisfactorily, I will hazard 
| wearying your patience and commence at the 
beginning.” 
| “We shall listen with interest,” replied Mad- 
ame Mandeville. ‘“ Pray proceed.” 

“Tam a resident of Paris,” he resumed, “and 
pos-ess both rank and fortune. My name is St. 
Albin. Some months since I saw a lady at the 
opera, and once upon a public promenade, whose 
| face and general appearance, for me, had many 
| attractions. Not once have those features been 
| abscnt from memory; they haunted me even in 
| dreams. I endeavored by every means in my 
| power to discover her name and residence, but 
| in vain. I was baffled in every attempt, until 
| chance br-ught me to this beautiful village. 
| Hearing the beauty, accomplishments and good- 
| ness of Mademoiselle Mandeville landed so 
highly by the villagers, I determined to see her 
and judge for myself. 

* Ascertaining the locality of her father’s house, 
I engaged lodgings opposite under an assumed 
name. Iseated myself at the window. Fortune 
favored me. That very afternoon I caught 
glimpses of a female figure. I felt sure it was 
the beautiful Rosa whose praises were upon ev- 
ery tongue. Soon she approached an open win- 
dow with a book, seated herself and commenced 
reading. The volume prevented my observing 
her face; but soon, apparently engrossed in 
thought, the book was lowered and I had a fair 
view of her countenance. 

“Judge of my extreme surprise and joy at 
recognizing in your daughter the object of my 
vain search for months. At this moment the 
lady observed me, evidently for the first time, 
and probably annoyed at my scrutiny, immedi- 
ately left the window and I saw her no more.” 

St. Albin paused a moment and looked earn- 
estly at Rosa. Pitying her embarrassme.t he 
hastily went on. 

* While I was devising some plan to gain an 
introduction, I suddenly received news that my 
presence was required immediately in Paris up- 
on urgent business. There was no alternative. 
Arranging my affairs, and consoling myself 
with the reflection that I would return to La 
Reine as speedily as possible, I hastened my de- 
parture. Having been absent some time, I was 
not prepared for the scenes of death and misery 
I encountered upon entering Paris. Families 
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divided, young children shricking for their pa- 
rents who were forced from them and hurried to 
the guillotine, husbands and wives torn from 
each other, sometimes one left behind and some- 
times the other, and aged men and women 
whose gray hairs and venerable aspect com- 
manded no respect or compassion—all these 
were condemned and executed on the least sus- 
picion, without even the formality of a trial.” 

Rosa shuddered, and her mother looked in- 
tensely anxious. 

“The matter needs no explanation,” he con- 
tinued. “You probably even in this quiet vil- 
lage have heard of these things. The names of 
Robespierre and Marat are but too well known. 
But to proceed. By the merest accident in the 
world I discovered that the name of Mandeville 
was among the suspected, and that he was for- 
merly a resident of Paris. Investigating the 
subject, I soon had reason to apprehend that the 
father of the beautiful maiden I had seen would 
speedily receive a visit from a party of those 
lawless men who are employed in the wholesale 
business of indiscriminate murder. 

* Even then they had received their orders. I 
determined to save him: but in order to do so I 
must feign submission to the reigning powers, 
and swear faithfulness to the “ good cause,” as it 
is called, while in reality I felt only disgust and 
horror at their proceedings. I wished, in order 
to favor my plans, to obtain the post of com- 
manding officer of the party to be sent, and in 
virtue of the influence I enjoyed, was appointed 
captain. 

* Disguising myself somewhat, we started upon 
the (to me) painful errand; for I knew, provid- 
ing Monsieur M. should elude them, that your- 
self and daughter would view me in the light of 
a murderer. I purposely slacked our rapid 
march when within sight of the house, that you 
might, as it seems you did, have time to warn 
your husband. I was not prepared, I must con- 
fess, for the great firmness and fortitude you 
displayed upon that trying occasion. I could 
not restrain my men without bringing suspicion 
upon myself. I well knew the ferocious and re- 
vengeful character of these monsters in human 
fourm; and in order to protect you from abuse 
and perhaps insult, I resolved to intoxicate them 
with wine, knowing in that state that I could 
the more easily turn their thoughts from the ob- 
ject of their visit. 

“With your help this was easily done. Upon 
arriving at Paris they reported at head quarters 
that they were treated with so much politeness 
that it was impossible to suspect any of the fam- 
ily; that Monsieur M. had left the country, and 
nothing more could be done in that quarter. 
With them, of course, I concurred, and all 
passed off well.” 

* We cannot express our thanks,” said Mad- 
ame Mandeville, with fecling. “ But for you, I 
might even now be a desolate widow.” 

*T have one more fact to communicate, and I 
am done,” continued St. Albin. “I was in- 
formed by one of the villagers that you had 
sons at a certain seminary at Paris. I under- 
stand upon good authority that the teachers of 
that seminary have incurred the severe displeas- 
ure of the government. They will not long be 
left unmolested, and the slaughter which will 
take place may be extended in its fury to the 
unoffending pupils. I do not wish to alarm 
you, but it is necessary that they should be im- 
mediately removed.” 

“QO, my children! my dear children!” cried 
the mother frantically. “Let me fly to save 
them. Even nowthey may be imploring mercy 
of their hard-hearted destroyers !” 

“Be calm, madame,” replied St. Albin, earn- 
estly, “I was fearful of alarming you thus. 
There is yet ample time to withdraw them from 
the menacing danger. If it were possible, I 
would gladly assist vou ; but any such action on 
my part would be followed by suspicion, and at 
present suspicion is certainty. My life at this 
time is very dear to me.” And St. Albin again 
looked at Rosa, who with tearful eyes was think- 
ing of her beloved brothers doubtless, and at 
that moment appeared exceedingly interesting. 

“ Accept a mother’s warmest thanks for the 
service you have rendered. It would not indeed 
be safe for you to attend me, and my husband 
must not be seen out of doors. I will instantly 
order the carriage and depart alone,” answered 
Madame M. 

“You may,on your way,” said St. Albin, 
“have more need of that heroic courage than on 
a previous occasion. Scenes of blood are of 
daily occurrence in and near Paris. It seems 


wrong, madame, to allow you to go unattended.” 

“I shall be sustained.” replied the mother, 
fervently. “Rosa you will not inform your 
father of this additional danger until I am gone. 
It will spare us both a painful interview that 
ean result in no good, We shall sce you again, 
St. Albin, shall we not?” she asked, perceiving 
him rise to depart. 

“ Assuredly, madame,” he answered, warmly. 
“T shall take the liberty to call as soon as it will 
be safe for me to do so, to ascertain how my 
cause prospers with yonder fair maiden, and to 
learn the suecess of your journey.” 

Blushingly Rosa gave him her hand at part- 
ing. Adieux were spoken and they were again 
alone. Madame Manideville’s preparations were 
soon completed. Fondly embracing Rosa and 
charging her to render her father’s lonely hours 
as cheerful as possible, she stepped into the car- 
riage and ordered the coachman to make all 
possible speed. 

Rosa with a sorrowful heart proceeded to her 
father’s apartment. She found him melancholy 
and dejected, and the sad news which she com- 
municated, did not tend to enliven his spirits. 
He admired the courage of his beloved wife, but 
was shocked upon recollecting the dangers to 
which she would be subjected in such troublous 
times. 

Rosa informed him to whom they were in- 
debted for the information they had gained. To 
him the name of St. Albin was a familiar one. 
He had once an intimate friend bearing that 
name, whose society he had highly prized; but 
for years he had entirely lost sight of him. It 
was possible that this stranger might be a son of 
the same person. 

The father of Rosa did not suspect that this 
fact was very pleasing to the latter; but so it 
was. She could not but feel assured that upon 
seeing him her father would both esteem and 
respect his character. 

Let us return to Madame Mandeville. The 
words of St. Albin had proved true. As they 
entered the city they were stopped by a dense 
body of people who had filled the street St. Ho- 
norie. Madame M. leaned forward to discover 
the cause of the delay. 

At this moment thrilling screams were borne 
to her ears. Savage looking men with drawn 
swords passed hurriedly by. Horror unuttera- 
ble! they were massacreing a number of prison- 
ers who had just been taken from a church 
which had b@n used as a prison. She could dis- 
tinctly hear the cries of the relatives of the un- 
fortunate victims, their imploring entreaties to 
the terrified spectators to aid them in rescuing a 
beloved child, parent or lover from their merci- 
less enemies. The people heard, were moved 
with compassion—but struck with horror, were 
powerless. Some of the miserable wretches 
were cut down clinging to the windows of car- 
riages. 

‘The blood of Madame M. froze in her veins. 
She felt a deadly faintness creeping over her, 
that sure precursor of insensibility. ‘The re- 
membrance of her children, and the necessity 
there was of perfect self-possession, flashed 
through her mind with the rapidity of lightning. 
With an effort almost supernatural she mastered 
her feclings. 

Betraying no sensations of alarm she sat 
erect in the carriage, and to avoid as much as 
possible the horrid scene without, she intently 
fixed her gaze upon the coach-box before her. 
When another death-cry rang out upon the air, 
and Madame M. felt that she was fast losing her 
presence of mind, she had only to think of her 
sons and she was strong again. Not the least 
sign of terror was observable in her countenance. 
She knew well that instant suspicion would 
have been excited had she even leaned back in 
her carriage or closed her eyes to shut out the 
horrible butchery going on around her. 

At length, in some measure, the tumult sub- 
sided. ‘Those fearful groans and cries were no 
longer heard. For that time blood cnough had 
been shed. Space being made, the coachman 
drove on. 

They reached the school and found that all 
was quiet. Assigning as a reason for removing 
her children a wish that they should spend some 
weeks with her, she calmly led them to the car- 
riage. She betrayed no emotion as they returned 
through the city; but when she found herself in 
the vicinity of her own home, and in safety, she 
frantically pressed her children to her bosom in 
an agony of joy. 

The fearful scene she had witnessed came 
near unsettling her brain; and in a condition of 
mind bordering upon phrenzy, with arms en- 


joyful family party. Rosa soon became a happy 


circling the terrified children, she arrived at her 
own house. It was long before Madame M. 
could speak of that shocking event with calm- 
ness. 

Three days from that time found St. Albin on 
his way to the cottage. He found Rosa alone 
Having answered his anxious inquiries concern- 
ing her mother and brothers, she was about leav- | 
ing the room to speak to her parents. 

It seems, however, that she was prevailed up- 
on to stop awhile ; and when at the expiration of 
half an hour her parents entered the room, one 
might suppose from the happy looks of St. Al- 
bin and Rosa, that the interview had been to | 
both a pleasant one. 

“ Father,” said Rosa, rising to introduce him, 
“ this is— 

“Tt is unnecessary, my daughter. to speak the 
name,” replied Monsieur M., advancing towards 
St. Albin, and pressing his hand warmly. “ Your 
features so strongly reminded me of your futher, 
that I knew it must be a St. Albin,” he added. 
in a cordial tone. 

“T was not aware, sir, that you were acquaint- 
ed with my father,” answered the young man. 

“Many years ago we were very good friends, 
but for a long time our intercourse has been 
broken off. I know not whether he is living or 
dead.” 

“My father for several years previous to his 
death—which happened some months since—has 
not resided in France. Italy was his home. 
Paris at present is not the Paris of former days. 
It is not safe for me longer to remain. But for 
one object that detained me, I should long ago 
have adopted sunny Italy for my home. That 
object is attained if I can persuade Monsieur 
and Madame Mandeville to give their beloved 
daughter to my care.” 

“ She is indeed beloved, St. Albin,” replied the 
father, looking fondly at Rosa. “If only our 
consent is needed we cannot refuse. If the 
countenance be an index tothe heart, I think we 
can trust you with our treasure. Treat her 
kindly, St. Albin, for her path has hitherto been 
smooth in life, and doting parents have antici- 
pated her every wish,” he added, with emotion. 


“Her fature happiness shall be my care,” re- 
plied St. Albin. “ The sorrows of Rosa shall be 
my sorrows, and her joys my joys,” he replied, 
gratefully. “But,” he added, turning to Mon- | 
sieur and Madame, “ you cannot abide here. It 
would not be safe to venture abroad; and being | 
deprived of society and other advantages, your 
life would be an isolated and cheerless one. 
Added to this, it may be discovered that you are 
still in the village, and in that case you are lost. 
Take your family and accompany us to Italy. 
Leave France until the peace and quietness of 
former days is restored. You shall secure a cor- 
dial welcome, and cannot fail to be happy in 
the bright Italian home which a kind father’s 
munificence has bestowed upon me. Rosa I am 
sure will join with me in this request,” he ob- 
served, smiling. 

Rosa was weeping; but it was for joy. 

The remainder of our story is soon related. 
Monsieur Mandeville accepted the generous in- 
vitation of St. Albin. They crossed the frontiers | 
in safety, and when joined by St. Albin, made a 


wife. and was not disappointed in the character 
of her husband. She passed many years of un- 
alloyed happivuess, and never regretted becoming 
the bride of St. Albin. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


BY WILLIAM V. NOE. 


Upon thy beauties rich I love to look, 

O Nature! to contemplate the powers 

Of an Alnighty intellect, from the simple 

Blade of grass to the stupendous power 

That holos in sway the mighty universe, 

And controls the planets in their onward, 

Silent revolutions ; with joy to listen to 

The music of feathered songsters, as they 

Pour forth their notes in gushing melody. 

O Nature! what can with thy charms compare? 

There is music in thy stillness, there is 

Beauty in thy desolation. At thy 

Shrine would we bow, and to thy God offer 

Our adorations. But thy vernal 

Beauties decay, and thy charms fade ; and naught 

But painful, yet pleasing recollections 

Hover around thy tomb. Then let us die 

With thee, and thine autumnal winds chant 

Our last, sad requiem ; let us lie inurned 

Within thy bosom, and thy wintry snows, 

Bedew our tombless grave. In quiet peace 

We'd rest with thee, for life is full of trouble. 
New York, February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE POOR. 


BY CONRAD 8, KEYSER. 
The poor, the honest poor, I fear, 
Have a sad fate to bear ; 
Oppressed and scorned while journeying here, 
Their forms bowed down with care ; 
They are ever thankful, 
And repine not at the store 
Of Heaven's bounties, meted out 
At some ungrateful door. 


They know full well the silver rain 
Comes down on good and bad ; 
And that the happiest, sweetest strain 
But makes the true heart sad— 
Unless there is a feeling pure, 
An inward sense of right, 
That soothes the mind when passions lure, 
To cast abroad their blight. 


The poor man none may envy, 
Yet when his work is o'er, 
He sits in glad contentment, 
Before his cottage door ; 
His wife is seated by his side, 
His children on his knee ; 
He looks on them with a father’s pride, 
Happy as heart can be. 


And in the winter, when the blast 
Through every valley flies ; 

And his poor lot in grief is cast, 
To stop his darling’s cries 

He hurries through the mountain snow, 
With ever willing feet, 

Nor heeds the stormy vale below, 
In every silent street. 


He may be poor, but there's no stain 
Rests on his heart or soul ; 
He eats the bread of honest gain, 
And tries to reach the goal; 
The goal that all are aiming at, 
But few, I think, will win, 
Unless they banish base deceit, 
False flattery, pride and sin. 
Lockport. N. Y., February 1852. 
HISTORY. 
Man’s two-fold nature is reflected in History. 
“ He is of earth,” but his thoughts are with the 
stars.— Mean and petty his wants and his desires ; 
yet they serve a soul exalted with grand and 
glorious aims, with immortal longings, with 
thoughts which sweep the heavens, and “ wander 
through eternity.” A pigmy standing on the 
outward crust of this small planet, his far-reach- 
ing spirit stretches outwards and upwards to the 
Infinite, and there alone finds rest. History isa 
reflex of this double life. Every epoch has two 
aspects,—one calm, broad, and solemn—looking 
towards Eternity ; the other, agitated, petty, ve- 
hement and confused—looking towards Time. 
Through the one shines the pure and steady 
light of principles, through the other we get 
glimpses of th« vexed drama of human passion. 
The one reveals to us the movement of humani- 
ty, slow, solemn, and majestic, like all the great 
evolutions of creation in whose life centuries 
reckon but as days; the other shows us the hnr- 
rying agitation and capricious impulses of hu- 
man beings, whose free activity is unconsciously 
producing the great movement. 
British Quarterly Review. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
LIFE. 


BY PERSA S. LEWIS. 


O what a strange, fantastic web is 

Life ; woven of thousand tissues, 

Beautiful, that brightly all along, 

In fairy minglings run ; till 

Darker shades steal in and 

Deepen, till the golden tints are gone 

And darkness brings a night, 

Where once was brilliant day. 

O, sad it is, that sweetest dreams 

Should burst with such a glory 

On the sight, and then with all their 

Angel beauty vanish from the earth, 

And leave our spirits to the memory 

Of a buried past. °T is thus with all 

That ’s best and brightest in this 

Sorrow-stricken world ; the beautiful 

Must fade, the golden dreams of life 

Break as the bubbles on the empty air. 
Racine, Wis., February, 1852. 


RELIGIOUS FEELING. 

If parents were really as anxious that their 
children should love God, as that they should 
love themselves, they would use the same means 
for exciting this love; they would not so much 
enforce it as a duty that He should be loved and 
thanked, as lead the child to do so of his own 
accord ; they would endeavor that He should be 
associated in thir minds with every idea of 
cheerfulness and enjoyment, and thus lay the 
foundation for a pure, rational, antl efficient re- 
ligious principle, the only source of permanent 
happiness.—Education of the Feelings by Charles 
Bray. ‘ 

As the sun Ts when he is about 


largest 
to set, so does the proud swell most mag- 
nificently just before his fall. 
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COMPANION. 


COL. N. A. THOMPSON. 


The occasion which has lately brought the 
subject of this sketch prominently before the 
public, is that of his resignation of the command 
of that excellent corps of citizen soldiery, the 
Boston City Guards, after having served a long 
series of years as their captain. Col. Thompson 
js tov well known to our citizens to require an 
elaborate article from our pen; but our readers 
will permit us to say, that he is a trme gentle- 
man, an accomplished soldier, and a firm friend ; 
more could bardly be said. At present Col. 
Thompson is a member of the State Legislatur-. 
In a military capacity we first hear of him 
above the post ef a private soldier, as corporal 
of the Boston Independent Cadets, under Lieut. 
Col. Grenville T. Winthrop, in 1831; next as 
sergeant of the same corps, in 1834; next as 
ensign of the Boston City Guards,commissioned 
May Ist, 1835, in which capacity we believe he 
served until the memorable affair on Boston 
Common, Sept. 12, 1387, when nearly the entire 
battalion was disbanded in consequence of being 
charged with msuberdination. He was next 
commissioned as adjutant ef the Boston Battal- 
ion of Light Infantry, with rank of lieutenant, 
May 8, 1838 ; commissioned as aid-de-camp to 
Brig. General Grenville T. Winthrop, with zank 
of captain, Aug. 1, 1838 ; commissioned as brig- 
ade inspector of the 3d brigade, with rank of 
major, July 26, 1839; commissioned as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of Ist regiment Light Infantry, Aug. 
27, 1840, which ofticc he resigned Sept. 20, 1841 ; 
commissioned as brigade major and inspector of 
Ist brigade, with rank of major, Sept. 17, 1841, 
and resigned Feb. 18, 1843; commissioned as 
captain of the City Greys, March 10, 1843 ; and 
has hel! that post without ivtermission until 


Sept. 16, 1851. During this last commission the 
corps has undergone a change of name, resum- 
ing their original name of City Guards, which 
they were not permitted to take when they were 
re-chartered after the occurrence above named, in 
1837. Butnotwithstanding this, and many other 
changes which have taken place during the nine 
years of Captain Thompson's last commission, 


the same spirit and energy has animated his 
command, that has been the proud characteristic 
of his worthy predecessors ever since the first 
organization of the corps. 

The picture delineated below presents a view 
of the banquet scene which was given in honor 
of Col. Thompson, and which was one of the 
most recherche affairs of the season, and was 
worthy of the popular individual to whom it 
was given. Among the characters of note may 
he mentioned His Excellency, Gov. Boutwell, 
Adj. Gen. Stone, Henry Gardner, Esq., President 
of the Common Council, Francis Tukey, Esq., 
City Marshal, Gen. John 8. Tyler, H. W. Kins- 
man, Esq., and Major John C. Park, past eom- 
mander of the Guard, Col. J. L. Dimmock, Geo. 
R. Sampson, Esq., Maj. J. A. Abbott, Lieut. J. 
Hedden, of the New York City Guards, and 
others. The banquet hall presented a magnifi- 
cent appearance. At the head was displayed in 
tasteful order, American flags, from the folds of 
which were suspended the regimental colors. 
Mr. Parker, the experienced and gentlemanly 
host of the Tremont House, did himself much 
credit by the manner in which he got up the 
entertainment at this favorite house. The music 
for the occasion was furnished by the Boston 
Brigade Band, and was rich and melodious. 
We are indebted to Southworth & Hawes, Tre- 
mont Row, for our likeness of Col. Thompson. 


BANQUET to COL THOMPSON, aT THE TREMONT BUBTON,. 
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MAMMOTH FLEIGH LOWER, 

We last week presented our readers with a 
picture of Cleopatra’s Barge, one of the large 
Boston sleighs, and we herewith present that of 
another, the well known and favorite May- 
the long “spell” of excellent 


THE MAMMULH SLEIGH, MATFLOWF R. 


sleighing which we have had for more than four SCENE FROM THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
weeks past, this fine sleigh has been in constant A play, dramatized from Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
demand, and many a cheerful party has enjoyed Wakefield, has been playing lately at the Boston 
a sleigh ride in the environs, in its capacious Museum. It is of rather a melo-dramatic char- 
seats. Southerners, who happen to be here just acter, and, owing to the poor stock company of 
now, are delighted with our large Boston sleighs. the Museum, was but indifferently represented. 


SCENE FROM THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


Wi 


Our artist has presented us herewith a promi- 
nent scene in the play where the Vicar (Mr. 
Curtis) is seen introducing his daughter Viola 
(Mrs. Wulf Fries) to Squire Thornhill (Mr. 
Keach). Those who have seen the play will 
recognize the fidelity of the picture. 
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THE SHOP GIRL: 
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Weak and Noble Pride Contrasted. 


BY MRS. 8S. M. HUMPHREY. 

“InpeED, mother, I am not proud,” said 
Edith Ellis, and the large dark eyes of the fair 
young girl rested half reproachfully and half 
tenderly upon the grave face of Mrs. Ellis, who, 
in reply to something her daughter had indig- 
nantly related of despicable pride in a compan- 
ion, had urged her to examine her own heart: 
“I know,” continued jEdith, “that my heart is 
filled with wrong, but pride is so mean, so con- 
temptible, that I am sure I despise it too much 
to give it a place there. Even had I countless 
possessions, suppose you that I could despise 
one whom I knew to be both pure and intelli- 
gent, because of some unfortunate outward cir- 
cumstances? No, trust me, mother, such an one 
I would love and defend.” 

“I trust you would, my child,” replied Mrs- 
Ellis, as she imprinted a maternal kiss upon the 
brow of Edith ; “ but remember the deceitfulness 
of the heart. Under existing circumstances, 
you cannot be put to the test you have named, 
but there are many ways in which pride shows 
itself, and the poor as well as the rich are too 
often actuated by it. Happy indeed are you, if 
exempt from its influence. The poverty which 
seems to be your portion, is robbed of its dark- 
est pang, for the bitter rankling of wounded 
pride can never disturb your peaceful spirit.” 

Edith was silent. Her mother had spoken 
with deep feeling, and she saw that she had only 
taken a superficial view of the subject. She re- 
solved to watch her own heart. 

Mrs. Ellis had a motive in what she had said, 
of which Edith knew nothing. The husband 
and father was absent gn an uncertain expedi- 
tion, and the tone of his last letters had been far 
from encouraging, while his remittances had 
been gradually diminishing in amount, till now 
they were so limited that she felt the necessity 
of immediately adopting a different style of liv- 
ing. Her health was too delicate to admit of 
exertion on her part, and Edith was her only 
hope. Hitherto, although they had not been 
extravagant, they had lived prettily, or to use a 
common term, genteelly. Their hired rooms 
were neatly and tastefully furnished, and located 
in a fashionable part of the city. Edith, it is 
true, had assisted in their light household duties, 
as they had not kept a servant. Mrs. Ellis had 
much of the gentlewoman about her, and Edith 
had constantly attended the best schools in the 
city. Added to this, Edith was beautiful, very 
beautiful, and there was a sweetness in her 
manner, and a graceful dignity in her bearing, 
which bespoke the true lady. For these reasons 
she had been admitted to the first circles, and 
had searce realized the poverty of which Mrs. 
Ellis had spoken. 

Now Edith must labor—labor for a mainten- 
ance, and Mrs. Ellis knew far better than her 
child the state of fashionable so-iety, and how 
slight a thing would rob her of the consideration 
to which she had always been accustomed, 
That deep humiliation was in store for her be- 
loved, she did not doubt, and she censured hei- 
self that she had not the more strongly endea- 
vored to fortify her mind against coming evils. 
To her surprise, Edith received the intelligence 
of her father’s want of success with composure, 
and the shade of deep thought was visible in 
her intelligent face. At length she raised her 
eyes, and slowly, like one waking from a dream, 
said: “ Well, mother, I must leave schoo! at 
once, and not only that, I must work. Are you 
not feeble and am I not strong? Why, then, 
am I depending on you and my dear unfortunate 
father? What employment shall I choose? I 
should prefer teaching. I will apply at once. 
I suppose Rosalie will dislike it, but she shall 
learn that Edith Ellis is not proud.” 

As she uttered the last words, the arch smile 
she bestowed on her mother, chased away the 
faint blush which thoughts of Rosalie had ca‘led 
to her cheek. 

Rosalie Grey was Edith’s own cousin, and 
very dear were the cousins to each other. Their 
resemblance of cach other was so great, that 
they were not unfrequently mistaken for twin 
sisters. But the disposition of their hearts dif- 
fered widely. 

Rosalie was an orphan and an heiress. Her 
home with her guardian was with one of the 


wealthiest and most aristocratic families in the 
city. As is generally the case with such, she 
was flattered, courted and petted; indeed, she 
was the reigning belle of the city. As a natural 
consequence, she was high-minded. Edith knew 
this, and though she regretted the failing, she 
loved her none the less; and though Rosalie 
was select, very select, in her ideas, the beautiful 
Edith Ellis, to the surprise of many, had found 
favor in her sight, and they were almost insepa- 
rable companions. 

With deep impatience Edith waited the offer 
of a situation; but months rolled on and none 
presented, and sorrowfully she wavered in her 
mind the necessity of secking some less favored 
vocation. 

One of the fashionable dealers in fancy goods 
had advertised for a female assistant; but she 
could not think of offering her services. Still 
she was sure that pride did not actuate her, only 
a delicacy which shrank from publicity. She 
also reasoned, that in such a position, there 
would be little opportunity for self-culture. A 
letter from her father changed her views mate- 
rially. The words of added misfortune were 
evidently dictated by a faltering heart and 
penned by a trembling hand. There was no 
remittance; there were many regrets, and a 
hope faintly expressed that fortune jet might 
favor him. Bitter tears were forced to Edith’s 
eyes as she read, but as she saw the pale, anx- 
ious face of her mother, she dashed them hastily 
away, and with a faint smile left the apartment. 
She hastily threw on her hat and shawl, without 
pausing, as was her custo », to adjust them be- 
fore the mirror, and with a quick, nervous tread, 
was in the street. 

It was a lovely evening, and the mild blue of 
twilight had not yet chased from the horizon the 
rich sunset hues of gold and purple ; but Edith’s 
lids drooped beneath the pressure of sad thoughts, 
and her face was so pale, and subdued that in 
the twilight it might have been mistaken for 
chiselled marble. 

So thought Rosalie Grey, as she encountered 
her cousin, and in an carnest tone begged to 
know if she was not ill, and whither she was 
going in such haste. 

Edith blushed and hesitated, and Rosalie 
quickly replicd : “I will not press you, Edith,” 
while the tones of her voice betrayed grief at her 
cousin's lack of confidence, * nor will I detain 
Good night.”. And with a stately step 
she walked away. 

“Have you not marked a change in Edith ?” 
said she to Fanny Stephens, her companion. 

“A decided change,” replied Fanny. “ You 
know she has left school; completed her educa- 
tion, I presume. 
should be a trifle more dignified. 


you. 


Does not 


Miss Ellis think music essential as an accom- | 


plishment ?” 

“ Cousin Edith sings sweetly.” replied Rosalic, 
somewhat vexed at the tone in which Fanny 
had spoken. 

“Yes, but very much as the mountain maid 
sings to her fleecy charge. 
style. It is a pity some kind friend would not 
advise her of the necessity of cultivating such 
fine talents. A piano is certainly requisite, it 
seems so vulgar for one to sing without an 
accompaniment.” 

Rosalie bit her lip with vexatior, and secretly 
wished that Edith could only play, if but ordina- 
rily. She said no more, for she dared no: own 
her aunt's inability to obtain a piano, lest Miss 
Stephens, who was her oracle in such matters, 
should prozounce her dear cousin unfit to move 
in fash ’onable circles. 

On the following morning, ere the sun had 
drank the dew from the roses beneath her win- 
dow, Edith was gazing out with a look that 
seemed to say, “O, I am strong, very strong.” 
But one well acquainted, had not fa‘led to see 
the unnatural exertion this conscious strength 
cost her. 

Immediately after breakfast, in her street dress, 
she came courtesying to her mother, saying 
with mock gayety : 

“Mr. Maynard's shop girl, to your ladyship, a 
shop girl with three hundred for the first year, 
provided my services are satisfactory. Who 
dares to say that Edith Ellis is proud now !” 
and with a laugh that sounded strangely hollow 
to that partial mother, Edith was gone. Mrs. 
Ellis hid her face in her hands and wept. 


She is deficient in 


Ah! little dream the rich cf the struggles of 


the poor, else would they cease to laverate bieed- 
ing hearts, by visiting upon prai-ewort!iy exer- 
tions the contempt which can only be merited by 


| face. 


It is quite natural that she | 


| mind had been earnestly cultivated. 


the heroic fortitude requisite to sustain them in 
their positions. Tell not of heroes on tented 
fields or mid the clashing of swords and the 
blaze of artillery. The trump of fame shall 
blazon their deeds and hand down their names 
to future generations ; but go thou to yon lowly 
cotiage, study the fortunes of one finely organ- 
ized and cast destitute upon the world. Wit- 
‘ness the devotion to loved ones, the almost su- 
perhuman exertions, the self-sacrifice, and tell 
me, if in a state of society where poverty is vis- 
ited as crime, the strength of an Alexander is 
not requisite to sus ain such an one. 

But to return to Edith. The first day in her 
new situation was ove of trials. She could not 
feel satisfied with the manners and conversation 


| of Miss Kate Irving, a young lady who had had 


several months’ experience in the business, and 
upon whom the duty of instructing Edith de- 
volved. She had scarce laid off her hat and 
shawl ere Miss Irving familiarly said: * Miss 
Ellis, you may consider yoursclf the most fortu- 
nate person in the word. Mr. Maynard has 
had fifty applicants, and you may thank your 
silken curls and bright eyes for the preference.” 

Edith checked the feeling of contempt which 
rose in her heart, and cndeavored instead, to 
feel pity for Miss Irving, who was evidently a 
person of but little cult vation. Notwithstand- 
ing her efforts, many times through that long 
day, prompted by Kate’s injudicious remarks, 
she secretly asked herself if indeed she could 
submit to have such an one fur a- constant 
companion. 

“Perhaps it is pride,” she reasoned, “ that 
makes me feel thus miserable. Yes, mother was 
right. I am proud.” 

With Mr. Maynard she was far better pleased. 
He was respectful and gentlemanly. Though civil 
to Miss Irving, he constantly met her playful at- 
tempts at familiarity with dignified silence; and 
Edith was gratified to find that her employer was 
not as devoid of delicacy as her companion. 
Edith had often called at the store with Rosalie, 


| but in vain Hartley Maynard endeavored to re- 


call where he had previously seen that lovely 
He was, however, relieved of his perplex- 


| ity, when Rosalie Grey and Fanny Stephens 


called to examine embro‘deries. It was surely 
with Rosalie that he had seen his humble shop 
girl, and from their striking resemblance he had 
supposed them sisters ! 

But Edith! poor Edith! At first sight of 
Rosalie an impulsive smile gladdened her check. 
Rosalie looked bewildered, but suddenly com- 


prehending the truth, she recoiled a step, and 
turning with a haughty air, made known her 


Not a smile, not a 
But the little gloved hand 
trembled as she examined the patterns, aud Mr. 
Maynard was convinced that, despite her cold 
exterior, she was not unmindful of her former 
friend. 

Edith grasped the nearest object as a support 
for her trembling form, and though she sought 


errand to Mr. Maynard. 
word for Edith! 


| to conceal her emotions by arranging some laces 


which chanced to be near her, Hartley Maynard 
saw the burning tears which coursed in rapid 


succession over her cheeks. He was not co'd 


| hearted, and this incident awakencd a deep in- 
| terest for Edith. 
ened this interest, and he found her so intelli- 


Closer acquaintance strength- 


gent, so refined, that he loved her society. 


Months r-lled on, and Edith and Rosalie met 
only as strangers, and indeed, there was not one 


| among Edith’s former friends to take her kindly 


by the hand and encourage her endeavors to 
tread patiently the dark path which fortune had 
marked out for her. But all these tron les 
failed in crushing her self-reliant spirit. She 
had inward resources, and her naturally strong 
Therefore 
her brow was unclouded, her step light, yet firm, 
her heart calm and hopefa!. 
of duty well performed gave a graceful dignity 
to her manners, even while she was quietly do- 
ing the biddinz of those haughty ones with whom 
she had studied and grown. 

Though she siw her home deserted by the 
fashionable, plenty and peace were there, an | 
she had escaped all the heart-consuming anxie- 
Her 
smile was the con tant sunshine of her mother's 
heart. 
her conversation, and radiated her fea ures, and 


The consciousness 


ties of secking :o sustain a false position. 
Her loveliness of spiri: appe tired in all 


strangers who pansed to view her faultless beau- 
tv, were enchained by the fas ination of he» coa- 
she 


versation. To the of -repeated ~ayin 


was a splendil woman. Mr. Mayn 


| deeds of darkness. None but the poor know of | gave ready assent, and he endeavored, as far as 


was in his power, to relieve the awkwardness of 
her position, and prevent the fecling of depend. 
ence. We will not bere pause to analyze his 
motives. His kindness made a deep impression 
on the heart of Edith, and his companionship 
and delicate attentions were far from being 
unpleasant. 

Among the early school-friends of Edith and 
Rosalie, was one Edward Thurston. He had 
ever been an especial favorite with both, and in 
the days of his boyhood he had dearly loved the 
beautiful cousins. He had rambled with them 
the woods and the seashore, in search of botani 
cal and geological specimens, and many a fond 
word, forgotten perchance ty him, had been 
treasured in their hearts. Often had they talked 
enthusiastical'y to cach other, of his personal 
and mental superiority, and lived over in retro- 
spection the happy past. Ambition had early 
tempted him from home, and though his wildest 
dreams of fame aud fortune had been realized, 
amid all his wanderings and conflicts, he had 
not forgotten the intensity of his sorrow at part- 
ing with Rosalie and Edith. He had travelled 
in foreign lands, and ladies of -ank and for.une 
had sought to win him by their blandishments, 
but the woven images of his youthful friends 
had rendered his heart invulnera' le. Both had 
supposed Rosalie the favorite, and Edith had 
never been surprised or grieved at this, as she 
deemed her, in many points, her superior. She 
was quite happy in the degree of attention be- 
stowed upon herself. Had Edward been called 
to naye the object of his preference, he would 
have found it extremely difficult. 

His return was hailed with delight by Rosa- 
lie, and he deemed her even more beautiful and 
fascinating than her childhood had given prom- 
ise. Of Edith, he could only learn that she had 
disappointed the expectations of her friends 
early renounced her studies, and chosen a posi- 
tion in which she could not be tolerated by her 
former associates. If he ventured to allude to 
her, some significant look, or scornful word, led 
him to suppose her guilty of some gross misde- 
meanor. Each feeling of regret that stole to his 
heart was quickly banished by the winning 
siniles of Rosalie, and in the charm of her soci- 
ety and the constant round of grand entertain- 
ments given in honor of his return. she was soon 
almost forgotten. Mr. Maynard, who was a 
gentleman of some consideration, even in the 
first circles, aud of late had been frequently ad- 
mitted to their gatherings, communicated to 
Edith the intelligence of his return, and the sen- 
sation he was cr. at'ng in the fashionable world. 
What most gratified her, was the description he 
gave of his apparent nobleness of character, and 
she never doubted that he would renew acquaint- 
The 
lapse of a few weeks served to banish the illu- 
sion. and she sought to bear with her usual firm- 
ness, the pang occasioned by such cruel neglect. 

Each word and act of Hartley Maynard daily 
carried conviction that she was beloved, but 


ance with her, humble though she was. 


though deeply interested in him, she would not 
Little did she dream 
of the struggle going on in his mind i relation 
to ler. He looked with an uneasy eye upon the 
fashiona'le ones with whom he mingled, for no 
one to his partial sight appeared half as beauti- 
ful or graceful as Edith Ellis. But alas! her 
position! Did not Rosalie Grey and Fanny 
Stephens seorn her? and shculd he not lose the 
enviable footing he had scarce gained? A shop 
girl! nothing but a shop girl! How must his 
reputation and his fast increasing business suf- 
fer! Nay, he must not be seen in public with 
her, though she was vastly his superior, that is, 
personally and intellectually. But what of that? 
She was a shop girl! Jealousy had no part in 
Edith’s nature, and she would have remained 
ignorant of the true state of his feelings, but for 
her shopmate, Miss Irving, who, envious of 


give her heart unasked. 


Edith, was well pleased to occasion disaffection 
between her employer and companion. She 
had chanced to overhcar Mr. Maynard apolo- 
gizing for having been seen gallanting Miss 
Ellis. To the gentleman who had banteringly 
alluded to it, his fply was, “O, no, no, nothing 
of that kind, I can assure you. She is a splen- 
did woman, but then you know her position, the 
state of society, &c. She is nothing to me, no, 
no indeed.” 

~ But I don't believe him, Edith, for all that,” 
added Miss Irving, as she concluded her 
narration. 

Edith’s heart tirobbed violently, but, unable 


(. heart | to restrain her emotions, and quite too proud to 


| 
| 
if 4 


GULBASOMS PISTORIAL COMPANION. 


vent her feelings in presence of such a person, 
she hastily threw on her hat and shawl, and 
without venturing a word, left the shop. She 
was wounded, deeply wounded, and where she 
had least expected it. A whole train of over- 
whelming thoughts rushed to her brain, and she 
wondered that she had been so long blind to the 
truth of the case. Strange that with all his at- 
tentions, she had not noticed he had never ap- 
peared in public with her. Their pleasant 
moonlight walks had ever been in unfrequented 
parts, and once, when she had chanced to meet 
him at a fair, surrounded with the elite, he had 
not recognized her, and she had readily excused 
him, upon the plea that he had not been aware 
of her presence. When she reached home, she 
ru-hed into her mother’s apartment, and sinking 
upon her maternal bosom, she sobbed, “ Indecd, 
I am a miscrable outcast.” 

“And why, my daughter?” asked the sur- 
prised mother. 

“°Tis my position that has ruined me; I am 
scorned, despised.” 

She tremblingly related what she had just 
heard, and then rising and pacing the floor with 
majestic tread, she haughtily said: 

“Mother, my deepest pang comes not from 
love of Hartley Maynard, but from pride, 
wounded pride! Yes, mother, you were right: 
Edith Ellis is proud. It has been sweet to feel 
that in a world of strangers, I had one true 
friend—such have I thought him; but had the 
proud man condescended to ask me for his bride, 
in view of his mental inferiority, my prouder 
heart would have replicd, No! No, mother, I 
am content with your love, and never shall my 
aspiring soul be linked with one inferior, and 
thus retarded in its onward and upward pro- 
gress. And though far too proud to become 
the wife of such aman as Mr. Maynard, I am 
not too proud to remain his willing servant.” 


On the following day, Edith discharged her 
duties with her usual promptness, and to the 
surprise of Kate, there was no visible change in 
her treatment of her employer. 

“Look! Edith,” said Kate, “there is the gen- 
tleman to whom Mr. Maynard apologized. Is 
he not fine-looking? Upon my word, he is 
coming in.” 

Edith instantly recognized the well-remem- 
bered face of Edward Thurston. Impulsively 
she would have extended her hand, but suddenly 
remembering her position, she walked hastily 
away. 

“ Edith,—Miss Ellis, have you indeed forgot- 
ten me ?” exclaimed Edward. “Iam Thurston, 
your old friend and schoolmate.” 

Mr. Maynard dropped the book in which he 
had been engaged, and gazed with surprise upon 
that cordial greeting. Still greater was his sur- 
prise, when he beheld the celebrated gentleman 
accompanying his shop girl to her home, Ici- 
surely taking his way through a public street, in 
the broad glare of day. 

Though mortified in view of the remarks he 
had made to Mr. Thurston, he derived pleasure 
from the reflection, that with such an influential 
friend, his beloved Edith might find favor in the 
sight of his associates, thus enabling him to 
claim her as his bride, without materially injur- 
ing his reputation and prospects. 

When Mr. Thurston had banteringly alluded 
to Mr. Maynard's companion, he had not the 
remotest idea that she was his carly favorite. 
The sound of that familiar name brought the 
whole truth before him, and he had listened to 
Hartley's glowing description of her beauty and 
goodness, with pleasure equalled only by his 
indignation in view of the treatment she had 
received. 

“And this,” said he, “is the reward of pa- 
tient, toiling virtue. I had deemed her guilty of 
some crime—a crime so heinous that the lips of 
virtue might not breathe her name, and lo! I 
find her as pure as an angel, and suffering only 
for her devotion to the best of mothers. Most 
of all, am I grieved that Rosalie, her confidant, 
her companion from childhood, her own cousin, 
should have deserted her, when most she stood 
in need of her tenderest love. Rosalie, thou art 
fair and winning, and never till this moment 
have I thought thee cold-hearted. But for this 
I had sought to wed thee, but thou hast proved 
thyself, not only cold, but proud, and weak, and 
cruel, I am sick of the injustice of the fashion- 
able world, and glad of an opportunity to prove 
that I am not afraid to smile on merit, however 
lowly its dwelling place.” 

A brighter day had dawned on Edith. She 
found in Edward Thurston fortune. true love. 


and above all, a mind gifted and spiritual as her 
own. 

Deep was the disappointment, and great the 
surprise of Rosalie, when she learned of this 
unexpected turn in affairs, and it proved a les- 
son never to be forgotten by her. 


Shortly after the marriage of Thurston and | 


Edith, the latter received a frank and penitential 
note from Rosalie, in which she entreated a very 
humble place in the heart of her former friend. 
*T have,” she said, “ loved you always, but pity 
me! Edith, I have been a slave! my will in 
complete subservience to a most cruel master, 
by whom I was daily lacerated and tortured. A 
slave to public opinion ! and you, whose strength 
of character saved you from such fearful servi- 
tude, can never realize the misery of my posi- 
tion. With a mighty effort I have thrown off 
the galling fetters, and once again am free and 
happy.” 

It need searce be added that Edith welcomed 
to her heart her still loved cousin, and the bro- 
ken link of love and friendship was thus happily 
re-united. 

Edith had likewise the satisfaction of welcom- 
ing home her father, and seeing her mother 
blest with his companionship and surrounded 
with plenty. 

Hartley Maynard never gazed on the peerless 
Edith, without inwardly cursing the silly pride 
to which he had sacrificed her, little dreaming 
that her prouder heart would, unaided, have 
proved an insurmountable barrier to their union. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
QUESTIONS, 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Didst ever yet set thy fond hopes upon one, 
Some fuir plant that grew up at thy side ; 

And glance over the edge of her coffin so smooth, 
On the day you had thought her your bride? 


Didst ever erect those huge fabrics in air, 
Acrial castles they ‘re called ; 

Looking up to behold your gay visions expand, 
And look down to but know you're enthralled? 


Didst ever fling round some young bud of thy heart 
All the love thy fond nature e’er knew ; 

And suddenly wake to but find the bud chilled 
With a wind that from yonder cloud blew? 


Didst ever know one—ay, but one living soul, 
That had heaped up a harvest of gains ; 

Who could even then quietly fold up his hands, 
And enjoy all the fruit of his pains? 


Didst ever once see some great man in his pride, 
Who might think all the world but his own ; 
That was not ever hedged about thickly with foes, 

Who were praying to sce him o’erthrown? 


Didst ever once stop and think calmly of all, 
Think wisely of what is for man ; 
And not feel that the limit here set to his deeds, 
Bringeth all his long life in a span? 
Riverside, Ct., February, 1852. 


NANTUCKET LADIES, 


The Nantucket ladies got up a grand ball on 
New Year's eve, cach lady who attended being 
requested to give the favor of “her company 
with gentlemen.” No gentleman attended with- 
out an invitation from some fair gallant. In the 
hall the ladies invited the gentlemen to dance, 
escorted them to supper, and did most handsome- 
ly those thousand little agreeable things which 
gentlemen on such occasions usually attempt to- 
wards the ladies. They also footed the bills. 
How many lady gallants opened their hearts on 
the occasion to their male companions and vowed 
eternal love and constancy is not stated, or how 
many matches are likely to grow out of the 
affair. That the whole thing was performed 
thoroughly and well we have not the slightest 


doubt. The Nantucket ladies do nothing by 
halves. All honor to the fair harpooners!— 


Fall River News. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
FOREST WORSHIP. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
Alone! alone! 
Where no proud pillared temple rears its head, 
In the deep hush that solitude has shed, 
With heaven's broad canopy above them spread, 
They gather silently. 


How pure their worship in that lonely spot! 

The busy world and all its cares forgot ; 

They only feel that heaven has blessed their lot, 
And worship fervently. 


Alone! alone! 
No! God himself is there! 
And the low mingled sound of praise and prayer 
Goes up in strains that fill the earth and air, 
With truth’s own melody. 
Cohassett. February, 352 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE SPECTRE HELMSMAN. 
A SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Ix the summer of 1839 the ship * Vulcan,” 
under the command of Capt. Isaac Johnson, was 
on her homeward-bound passage from the In- 
dies, with half a cargo of tea, and she stopped at 
Cape Negro, on the coast of Benguela, after a 
lot of ivory, to make up her load. Having gone 
on shore, at the Cape, the captain learned from 
the native contractor that he would have to go 
some fifteen miles up the Cannibal’s river, as the 
elephant hunters had all the boats further up in 
the country, so that consequently they had not 
been enabled to bring the ivory down. 

Capt. Johnson was somewhat disappointed at 
this cause of delay, but without waiting to find 
useless fault he determined to man his own 
boats, and proceed at once up the river. It re- 
quired four trips to bring all the ivory down, 
but as they had opportunity to take advantage 
of the slight tides, the task was accomplished in 
four days. On the last trip the captain went 
himself, leaving the first mate in charge of the 
ship, and on arriving at the small village where 
the ivory was stored, he was nota little surprised 
to find that nearly all the miserable huts were 
deserted. Several times Capt. Johnson inquired 
the meaning of this, but the natives were either 
unable, or unwilling to give any plain answer, 
and it was not until the last lot of tusks had 
been conveyed to the boats, and the natives had 
been remunerated for their labor, that the least 
clue could be obtained to the cause of this 
strange desertion, and then, for the first time, 
the captain received the startling intelligence 
that the cholera was sweeping down the river ! 

As soon as this fact became known to the sea- 
men, they wildly huddled into their boats, as 
though the fearful death-angel was at their heels, 
and silently, yet with powerful strokes, they 
pulled down the fatal stream. At length they 
reached their ship, and though they breathed 
somewhat more freely as they trod their own 
deck, yet cach countenance bore the stamp of 
deep fear. The ivory was soon got on board, 
and with all haste the old Vulcan was got under 


way. It was nearly night when the ship got off, | 


and with a good breeze from the northward and 
eastward, she stood well on her course. On the 
next morning, shortly after breakfast, and while 
the crew had begun to think that they had no 
occasion for further fear, a young man, named 
Walter Addison, was taken suddenly sick. 
Young Addison was the favorite, both of the 


officers and the crew, and as it was reported that | 


he was thus ill, a general consternation seized 
upon all hands. The young man felt at first a 
giddiness and a sickly chill, and in the course of 
two hours he sank into an alarming debility, the 
countenance assuming a deadly paleness, and 
his skin bearing all the appearance of a corpse. 
Poor Addison suffered till noon, and then the 
startling announcement went through the ship 
that he was dead! 

This was the jirst, but who should be the nert! 
A panic had seized upon the men—the cholera 
was with them, and none dared remove the form 
of their dead shipmate from his berth. Night 


approached, and with it came an almost dead 
calm, but the corpse still remained in the fore- | 


castle, nor did the men dare go thither. The 
captain urged that the longer presence of the 
body would breed more dangerous contagion, 
but the only answer he received was a mournful 
shake of the heads about him. At length, find- 
ing that all arguments were useless, he turned 
to his mate and asked him if he would assist 
himself in throwing the body of the dead man 
overboard. The mate, at first, hesitated, but in 
a moment he signified his consent, and together 
himself and captain, went down into the fore- 
castle. They dared not remain long enough 
with the corpse to sew it up, nor even to attach 
to it a sinking weight, but throwing over it a 
single blanket, they managed to get it upon deck 
and lay it across the bulwarks of the starboard 
bow. A moment Capt. Johnson hesitated—he 
opened his lips, breathed a prayer for the soul of 
the departed, and then, while a shudder ran over 
his frame, he let the cold form of young Walter 
Addison slide into the blue water! Instinctively 
he cast his eyes over the side as the deed was 
done, and by the pale phosphorescent light he 
could just see the corpse sink, then rise and sink 
again, and then with a heavy step and a still 
heavier heart. he walked aft. 


The first watch had been set, but the other 
watch dared not go below, and huddling them- 
selves beneath the long-boat, they sought the 
repose which they feared to seek where their 
companion had died; but each seemed to fear 
his neighbor, for none knew where the contagion 
might be. At eleven o'clock the slight breath- 
ings of the air, which seemed for the last few 
hours to have had no settled poirt, began to 
gather more force from the northward and west- 
ward, and ere long a good fresh breeze filled the 
ship’s canvass, and started through the water. 
The wind continued to increase, and before mid- 
night all hands were called to take in the top- 
gallantsails. At twelve o'clock the mid watch 
was set, and all hands were, for a few moments, 
brought in contact with each other. No further 
symptoms of the dreaded pestilence had appear- 
ed, and they began to take hope. 

It was half-past twelve o'clock. An old sea- 
man, named Bill Shippen, had the helm, while 
the remainder of the watch were either in the 
gangway or clse forward. The wind continued 
fresh, but yet steady, and the old ship was close 
hauled upon it, laying some two points off from 
her true course. The ship’s bell was suspended 
over the binnacle, and old Shippen reached over 
and struck the first half hour after midnight. 
He had just resumed his position, and was gaz- 
ing intently at the compass, when he felt a hand 
laid upon his shoulder, and on turning around, 
he beheld, by the struggling beams of the binna- 
cle lamp, the pale, deathly features of Walter 
Addison ! 

For an instant the old sailor remained rooted 
to the spot, and then, uttering a sharp cry of 
fear, he let go the wheel and darted forward. In 
a moment the ship began to fall off, and as she 
brought the flat surface of broad canvass to the 
wind, she heeled over alarmingly ; but soon the 
pale spectre that had frightened the helmsman 
from his post, caught the wheel, and laid the 
helm hard down, and ere long the ship was once 
more to the wind. 

Shippen’s ery had started all hands from their 
listlessness, for they thought the cholera-fiend 
had assailed him, but from his broken ejacula- 
tions they soon learned what was the matter, 
and in a body they crowded aft, and, by the dim 
light from the binnacle, they saw the spectre 
helmsman! Every knee trembled, and every 
tongue clove to the roof of its mouth. None 
dared to approach him, nor did any move back. 
At this juncture the captain came on deck. His 
eye caught the corpse-like form that still held 
the wheel, and he, too, was riveted to the spot 
where he stood. 

“ Shipmates, relieve me from here or I shall 
faint. Iam cold and weak!” at length came 
from the lips of the seeming spectre, in faint, 
agonized tones. 

Capt. Johnson hesitated an instant, and then 
he rushed forward, and laid his hand upon the 
trembling form before him. It was cold and 
wet, but he knew that it was aliving man! One 
after another of the men gathered about, and ere 
long all knew that young Walter Addison still 
lived! The captain had him conveyed to the 
cabin, where everything that could be thought 
of was administered for his comfort, and it was 
not long ere he sufficiently revived to give an 
account of his strange escape from the cold 
deep grave to which he had been consigned. 
| It seemed that young Addison had fallen into 
that death-like lethargy which not unfrequently 
results from sudden cholera, and which, as all 
who are acquainted with the disease must be 
aware, so nearly resembles death, that even the 
best physicians have been deceived by it. The 
sudden immersion in the cold water had revived 
his dormant senses, and as the ship had but a 
slight motion at the time, he came to a partial 
realization of his situation ere she had passed 
him, and by considerable exertion he managed 
to get hold of the rudder-chains. He tried to 


call for assistance, but his tongue was so swollen 
that he found it impossible, and after remaining 
upon the chains long enough to gain more 
strength, he worked his way up till he got hold 
of the lanyards of the cain dead-lights. From 
thence he reached the lashings of the stern-boat, 
but here weakness again overpowered him, and 
after working his way into the boat he remained 
some time insensible, but »t length he revived 
and cathe on board. He had tried to speuk, but 
he could not. When the helmsman fled from 
the wheel, he had sense cnough to see the ship's 
danger, and from the impulse of a sort of in- 
stinet, he seized the whee! and brought her up to 
the wind. 

The morning dawned, and the next day passed 
—then another, and another, but the death-fiend 
came not again! He had lost his first intended 
victim. and he left the ship in peace. 
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COMPANION. 


AM CXICAW 441? CORVELIUS GRIVVELL. 

This fine vessel is owned by Messrs. Grinnell, 
Minturn & Co.,of New York, and is, by all odds, 
the strongest -hip of her size ever built in that 
vicinity. She is 172 feet on the keel, 180 feet 
on deck, has 38 feet extreme breadth of beam, 
and 23 1-2 feet depth of hold, and will register 
about 1100 tons. She has 12 inches dead rise at 
half floo-, a foot swell or rounding of sides, and 
about 26 inches sheer. Her keel is sided 16 
inches, moulded 30 inches forward, and 26 inch- 
es aft; the floor timers in the throats are 12 
inches by 17 in -ex, and she has three keelsons, 
each 15 inches square, er, combined, 15 inches 
by 45 inch>s, making her back-bone about 7 1-2 
feet througa, from the top of the keelson to the 
base of the keel, of course inclu ling the muuld- 
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ing of the floor timbers. In fine, all her works 
are constructed on a scale of great strength and 
proportionate beauty. Her bulwarks are 5 1-2 
feet high, surmounted by a monkey rail; and 
she has a full poop, 80 feet long, and a topgal- 
lant forecastle, which almost forms a complete 
hurricane deck amidships. Her mainmast is 84 
feet long, main yard 74 feet square, and the 
other spars in proportion. She is built of oak ; 
her scantling i, mostly of yellow pine; is seas- 
oned with salt, caulked in the hold. and well 
ventilated. On her arrival lately in the London 
Docks, she excited much curiosity amongst the 
people interested in ship-building. This splen- 
did craft is but one among muny of the triumphs 
of modem naval architecture, which have ren- 
dered the American merchant marine so noted- 


BRIDGE AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

The Neva, at St. Petersburg, was formerly 
crossed by three bridges of boats, which were 
removed whenever danger was apprehended from 
the ice, both at the beginning of winter and the 
spring. Attempts had been made to surpersede 
one of those aboriginal contrivances by the 
erection of a fixed bridge; but the work was 
beset with so many engineering difficulties, that 
the project has only of late promised realization. 
Peronnet, a French engineer, submitted a design 
for such a bridge tothe Empress Catherine. Sir 
I. Brunel projected a tunnel under the Neva. 
In 1842, the Emperor of Russia approved of the 
project of a fixed bridge across the Neva, with 
cast-iron arches and granite piles; the works 
were commenced in 1843, and by the winter of 
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1845, all the piles were driven. The new bridge 
is situated not far from the spot where the old 
canal of Krukow empties itself into the Neva. 
It is a truly magnificent work; for such is the 
elevation of the middle arch, that large vessels 
may pass under it in full sail. Its entire length 
is nearly 1100 feet. 


A SIMILE, 

There is a sort of natural instinct of human 
dignity in the heart of man, which steels his very 
nerves not to bend beneath the heavy blows of a 
great adversity. The palm tree grows best be- 
neath a ponderous weight—even so the character 
ot man. There is no merit in it—it is a law of 
psychology. The petty pangs of small daily 
cares have ofcen bent the character of men, but 
great misfortunes seldom. There is less danger 
iu this than in great good luck.—Aossuth, 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“Lord Iilsley, or the Two Valentines,”’ a story, by Mrs. 
M. E. Ropinson. 

“The Three Meetings,” a sketch of the civil war in 
England, ty Gro. A. Mors. 

“The Short and Tall Person,” a prose sketch, by Mrs. 
E. WELLMONT. 

“A Story,”’ by Lizur. Morray. 

“Death of Zachary Taylor,” verses, by CAROLINE A. 
HAYDEN. 

“Tae Waves,” verses, by Mrs. L. 8. Goopwin. 

Rouse Thee,”’ verses, by Wa. T. Hitisex. 

“ Lines to ——,” by B. J. Hows. 

“ Lines to Cormelia, by Joun W. Brazen. 

“ American Sonnets,” by Kichanp Wricar. 

“ Life’s Smiles and Tears,” lines, by Ep. J. Hanprpog. 

“ All for the Best,” lines, by Mrs. L. E B. Hoxis. 

“ Yes or No,” verses, by Joun H. TatLor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A large and original allegorical picture, representing St. 
Valentine’s Day, will be given; a very beautiful and 
timely scene, which our readers will not fail to appreciate. 

A representation of the Great Exhibition Building, as it 
is designed by Sir Joseph Paxton. for the Great Fair to be 
held in New York, ala World's Fair of London. A most 
interesting subject. 

A vivid picture of the horror-striking catastrophe of 
the burning of the great steamship “ Amazon ” lately, in 
her passage from Southampton to the West Indies, when 
one hundred and ten souls perished. 

A capital picture, taken from life, of an Avalanche of 
snow from the Park street Meeting House, a few days 
since, when some of our most respectable citizens got a 
“damper.” One of the splendid large Boston sleighs was 
passing at the time, and though we pity the suffe-ers, the 
scene was too good a one not to present for our readers. 

A picture of Amelia, the young and beautiful Queen of 
Greece, eldest daughter of t.e Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 

A picture of the service of plate presented to George 
Steers, designer of the Yacht America, at New Ycrk, by 
his friends and admirers, in token of respect for his skill, 
which produced the fastest yacht in the world. 

A picture ofa late exciting scene which took plrce in 
New York harbor, on the breaking up of the ice, while 
many people were upon it. 

A picture giving a faithful representation of the citizens 
and soldiers of Sikh, India. 

A view of the city of Morocco, on the extreme west 
coast of North Africa, an interesting Moorish capital. 

A sketch of the well-known little sweep of New York, 
known as Black Tom. A faithfui likeness. 

A very fine picture of the Art-Union exhibition rooms, 
situated in Tremont street, Boston. 


THE BOSTON POST. 

We have read this excellent paper from our 
boyhood up, and should feel lost without its dai- 
ly visits. There is probably not another editor 
in the country better adapted to conduct a pub- 
lic journal than Charles G. Greene; with large 
experience and knowledge of human nature, he 
couples that grace of style in his writing, which 
also characterizes him as a gentleman. In cir- 
culation, the Post is far ahead of the other six- 
penny papers of Boston. 


Mapame really fascinating 
actress, supported in her role by Mr. Hudson, 
has realized one of the most successful seasons at 
the Howard Atheneum that has occurred since 
the house was opened. She has produced, with 
unparalleled success, the Crown Diamonds, the 
Child of the Regiment, and the Black Domino. 


Tue Coquetre.—This is the name of one of 
our crack pilot boats, and a beauty she is, as she 
appears skimming over the waters of the outer 
bay. Messrs. Colby, Martin, Hayden, Tremere, 
and Larkin, are the gallant crew of this gallant 
craft, and better seamen never handled a speak- 
ing trumpet. 


Brackett’s Grour.—This beautiful concep- 
tion and embodiment of poetry, “ sad and sweet, 
in marble cold,” is receiving the warm eulogies 
of all good judges of art. We are gratified to 
learn that the exhibition is well patronized by 
the discriminating lovers of the beautiful. 


Tue Lirtte DrumMer.—This little “ infant 
phenomenon ” beats all creation, as far as drum- 
sticks »nd sheepskin go. He's a wonderful 

ttle musician. 


Counterreits.—Counterfeit gold coin is ex- 
tensively circulating in the western cities. 


Removai.—Lewis Cass, Jr., is to be removed 
from the office of Charge at Rome. 


SPAIN—AS IT Is, 

The present condition of Spain is a striking 
illustration of the mutability of fortune, from 
which States, no more than individuals, are ex- 
empted. We read of such changes in the des- 
tinies of ancient empires—the decadence of 
Egypt, the fall of Assyria, and Babylon, and 
Byzantium, and Rome; but their glory and their 
fall were both so far distant in the recess of time 
that their history seems, to all of us who have 
not travelled and inspected the monuments 
which attest the truth of these events, a sort of 
romance ; whereas in the case of Spain, we real- 
ize its greatness, and behold its fall. 

One reason why we feel so deep an interest in 
the fate of the Castilian power is, that the histo- 
ry of Spain is so closely interwoven with that of 
our own country, discovered and colonized, as it 
was, under the auspices of the Spanish govern- 
ment. We owe our very existence to Spain, 
and from the close of the fifteenth century our 
histories have run on in parallel lines. But 
while America has gone on increasing in gran- 
deur, power, and wealth, poor Spain has sunk in 
the scale of destiny, with a rapidity of decadence 
no less astonishing than the speed of our own 
progress. 

At one period, in modern times, Spain almost 
threatened to become the mistress of the world; 
as Rome had been before her. Her possessions 
almost circumscribed the globe. The haughty 
banner of Castile and Arragon floated alike on 
the shores of the Pacific and the margin of the 
Indian Ocean. Her rich argosies and galleons 
entered her ports laden with gold, silver, pearls, 
diamonds and spices ; her soil yielded corn and 
wine; her manufacturers produced the richest 
silks and velvets; her warriors were adventur- 
ous and brave; her soldiers inherited the gal- 
lantry of the followers of Charles V ; her offi- 
cers that of the Gothic victors of the Moors ; her 
cities were the splendid abodes of luxury, re- 
finement and elegance. 

That is the picture of what Spain was, and 
that, too, at no very remote period of time. 
Look at her now. From a first rate power she 
has sunk into comparative insignificance. She 
has been shorn of her wealthy colonies in the 
east and west, and scarcely holds a few inconsid- 
erable islands, always excepting that splendid 
jewel, the gem of the Antilles, the choicest jewel 
of her crown. Deeply indebted, she exists only 
by levying enormous taxes on the inhabitants of 
Cuba. Her proper population have been entire- 
ly exhausted and worn out by over-burthensome 
imposts. Suspicion has claimed her as its own. 
The nobles are an effeminate, puny, soulless, 
ignorant and imbecile race ; the people, with all 
their excellent qualities, are still ignorant, cruel, 
and passionate ; divided among themselves, and 
kept down by this disunion and the iron hand of 
power, the tottering throne is, with difficulty, 
upheld. 

In this condition of things, the moralist be- 
holds the retributive justice of a higher power, 
as Spain, in the plenitude of her prosperity, was 
ambitious, cruel, and perfidious, so has that 
measure which she meted out to others, been 
accorded to herself. As with fire and sword, 
she swept the Aztees and the Incas from Mexi- 
co and Peru, so was she driven from these con- 
quered countries by their revolted inhabitants. 
The spoiler has heen spoiled, and the victor van- 
quished ; and thus has Spain met the fate me- 
naced by the Seriptures to those who smite with 
the sword. 

Yet in the feebleness of her existence, much of 
the old venom remains; she presumes upon her 
weakness to insult where she cannot overawe, 
and recent circumstances have shown both her 
daring and her timidity. She has ventured to 
lay her hands upon American citizens ; let her 
beware of the stoop of the eagle! A few more 
acts of injustice and the name of Spain would 
be obliterated from the map of Katrope. 


Penxcn’s Derinition.—America—a spirited 
lad who beat his big brother for bullying him, 
but who will join him as partner in business 
when they both become men. 

CierGymen.—Sleek looking gentlemen who 
indulge in moderate opinions and white cravats 
for two thousand a year. 

Cotp.—A Washington correspondent informs 
us that “not in the present generation has the 
Potomac been so deeply frozen.” 


Epvucation.—There are 120,000 children at 
the public schools in the city of New York. 


WORTH THINKING OF. 

A correspondent of the London Times, un- 
der the signature of “ Red Lion,” in a communi- 
cation headed “Red Coats and Caffres,” sug- 
gests a change in the time-honored British uni- 
form. He says:—“ When we wish to make an 
object conspicuous at a distance, or, in other 
words, ‘a good mark,’ we paint it scarlet. Buoys 
at sea, railway signals, engineers’ flags, the bull’s- 
eye of a target, are familiar examples. Is this 
the reason why British soldiers are clothed in 
the same ‘attractive’ color? I am not about to 
complain of our sending even so costly a manu- 
factured article as the finished soldier, dressed 
like a target, to confront the Affghan jezail or 
the Caffre rifle. Our easy victories over these 
foes may be a sufficient reason for despising, in 
their presence, the caution which I am now sug- 
gesting. But does not the Caffre war afford a 
good ‘excuse’ for a change of dress preparatory 
to that war with some of the continental powers, 
which we are all anticipating? It may be well 
to show our contempt for such enemies as the 
two first mentioned, by presenting ourselves— 
that is, our substitutes at 1s. a day—before them 
in a costume of red, white, and gold; the most 
conspicuous combinations of colors that ever 
made ball-practice easy to unpractised shots. But 
it is incumbent upon us to give the same facili- 
ties to the ‘ needle-gun’ of Germany, or the prac- 
tised hand and eye of the French infantry ?” 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

The first volume of the Pictorial is now 
for sale at our office, and at all the periodi- 
cal agencies throughout the country, comprising 
fine hundred and sixty pages of o~iginal reading 
matter, and containing some six hundred superb 
engravings, altogether forming a splendid orna- 
ment for the parlor and centre-table. The 
volume is bound in cloth, with gilt back and 
edges, and ornamented sides, with a beautiful 
illnmined title-page and index, and sold for 
three dollars each. 

We are sorry that we have not been able to 
meet the demand for the bound volumes of the 
Pictorial. We had no idea that the call for 
them would be so large; but the hurry is now 
over, and those who have waited so patiently can 
be supplied. At the close of the second volume 
we shall be better prepared and be able to sup- 
ply the largest orders at once. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We are now binding the first volume of the 
Pictorial in cloth, with ornamented sides, gilt 
back and edges, and in a most substantial and 
durable manner, with a full index and illumined 
title-page, for one dollar per volume. A charge 
less than half our readers could get it done for 
by the single number elsewhere. Persons send- 
ing in their files at this office, or at our agencies 
as follows, can have them bound as above. Also 
any missing or injured numbers supplied of the 
first volume, at six cents each. Agencies :—S. 
French, 151 Nassau St., corner of Spruce St., 
New York; A. Winch. 116 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia; Burgess, Taylor & Co., 111 Baltimore 
St., Baltimore; R. E. Edwards, 115 Main St., 
Cincinnati; J. A. Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit; EK. Woodward, corner of Fourth and 
Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; S. Ringgold, 99 ‘Third 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


GLEAson’s PictoRIAL, being the first number of volume 
second, has just come to hand. It is by fur the most 
beautiful number we have seen yet—is printed on paper 
of the best quality, satin finished. We had thought that 
it was impossible for any improvement to be made in this 
already splendid Pictorial, but the last number convinces 
us that we are far behind Mr. Gleason in the apprehen- 
sion of his motto, “excelsior.” From the time of the 
issue of the first number, until the date of the present, a 
continued improvement has been evident, in its every 
week's appearance ; and although it has, in our opinion, 
arrived at the height of excellence in its appropriate 
sphere, we are assured by Mr. Gleason that his motto still 
is “ excelsior.”’ 

This number is beautifully embellished, an! among 
others, we notice a constellation of the literary stars whose 
rays make bright the colanns of the Pictorial, being the 
portrait of its good-looking publisher (the centre of the 
system), surrounded by his satelites. 

Owing to the accumulated expense incumbent wpon 
the vast improvement made in the Pictorial, Mr. Gleason 
has been compelled to raise the price of yearly »ubscrip- 
tion to $4.00. The last year’s volume was cheap at 33.00, 
\~ > present one iv still cheaper at $4.00.— Madison 

eveille. 


Navatr—The Navy Department is actively 
engaged in ordering vessels to prepare for sca. 
The Mediterranean squadron is to be strength- 
ened by two additional vessels. 

Ciever.—Femuales are earning from $40 to 
$100 per month in the cities of the Pacific, and 
husbands are as plentiful as flies in a sugar 
hogshead ! 


A Litrie Monster.—The State Bank of In- 
diana maintains a circulation of $4.681.993. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Edward G. Hunt to 
‘iss Emma M. Prior. 


M 
‘ r Rev. 8. H. Winkley, Mr. A. D. shaw to Miss Mary 
. Gray. 
Rev. W. H. Ryder, Mr. Alvin Butterfield to Miss 
Emily C. Nason. 
By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Orlando W. Harlow to Miss 
Emily M. Hines. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Caldicott, Mr. John E. 
Stimpson to Miss Eliza M. Porter. 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Trafton, Mr. Joseph 8S. Milli- 
ken to Miss Maria L. Robbins. 
At Lynn, D. M. B. Thaxter, M. D., of South Boston, to 
Harriet 
t Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. George Cabot W: 
of Boston, to Miss Mary Ann, Southwick. =e, 
At Newburyport, Mr. Jacob B. Merrill to Miss Elizabeth 
. Done. 
At West Newbury, Mr. John E. Bartlett, Jr., to Miss 
Eliza A. 
At Worcester, Mr. Asher Yewe to Miss Lucretia Coffin, 
of 
At Rochester, N. Y., Rev. George A. Adams, of Andover. 
Mass., to Miss Emily Higgins. , , 
At Baltimore, by Rev. Mr. Hamner, Richard 8. Camp- 
bell Frances Page. 
At Flint. h., by Rev. G. Bradley, Mr. W. 0. Donoug- 
hue to Miss Julis’A- Puller. 


In this city, Thomas 0. Nutting, recently from Penn- 
19; Mr. George Thom; son, printer, formerly of 

ew York, 20; Wendell 8., youngest child of Mr. Alvah 
A. and Elizabeth A. Burrage ; Mr. Nathaniel Dearborn, 
77, formerly of Portsmouth, N. H.; Mrs. Jane O’Brien, 
25; Mr. Aaron W. Wright, 61; Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of William and Mary Coulston, 6 years, 3 months; Mr. 
Wilbam W. Merrill, 42. 

At East Boston, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Lemuel Pearson, 
51; Worth 8., son of A. J. and Euphemia Smith, 6 sears. 
aa Boston, Mrs. Michal, wife of Capt. Edward 


= ery Fernald, 33. 
t Exst Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah Augusta Cannell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. RK. Knight, 31. daipe 

At Charlestown, Samuel, son of Francis and Mary Be- 
mis, 3 years; Morton J., daughter of John and Ksther 
Stone, 16 months. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Nathan B. Clarkage, 41. 

At Natick, Mrs. Elia D. Howe, 38; Ella Maria, only 
child of William 0. and Nancy M. Haynes, 8 mooths. 

At Salem, Mrs. Beulah, widow of the late Mr. Stephen 
B«Dockham, 70. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Ambrose C. Morse, formerly of 
Rhoce Island, 35. 

At Brooklyn, N. ¥ , Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Pritchard, 34. 

At Somers Point, Great Egg Harbor, N.J. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lewis, formerly of Boston, 50. 


A SPLENGIB PLOTORIAL, 


—AND— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Draring-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with witand humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFUI.LY ILLUSTRATE) 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four culumns of reading matter and 
illustrati a th weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in tion with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of orizi- 

iscellany it p ts, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its —>. = short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

0 One copy of Tu Frac oF ovr Unton, and one copy 
the PicrorRiAL [DRAWINe-RooM COMPANION, one year, 

$5 00 


The Drawre-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 
lished every Saturday, by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
S. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 
8. RINGGOLD, 99 Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Suhseriptions vecrived at rither of the ahowe plares,. 
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GLEASONS PISTOSIAL INS-ROOW GOMPANI ON, 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ONLY A SEAMSTRESS. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Tue young and reputedly wealthy Mr. Wil- 
liam Mowbray was standing on the door steps 
of the elegant mansion of Mr. Green. The time 
was evening, and the month was November. 

The weather was cold and very bracing, and 
the chill from the handle of the door-bell in- 
stantly struck through the delicate kid glove in 
which his hand was encased. 

A servant ushered him into the room, where 
chanced, at that moment, to be sitting Mrs, 
Green, her daughter Mary, and Miss Emeline 
May. The matron received him with a grace 
that was strangely winning for a lady of her age 
and apparent dignity of manner, and with an 
affectionateness of manner that she could scaree- 
ly have exercised toward a son of her own. 

Mary, her daughter, rose to receive him like- 
wise with a presumptiveness of attachment that 
she had evidently been drilled into by the assidu- 
ou; teachings of her mother. 

Only Emeline May—the orphan girl—appear- 
ed to be for the time unnoticed. 

She looked up with a timid and saddened air, 
as Mr. Mowbray entered the room, and quickly 
dropped her blue eyes again upon her work. 

Mr. Mowbray glanced with a look of expres- 
sive inquiry at the young girl, and the glance 
was not unnoticed by Mrs. Green; for it could 
not have been many minutes before she made 
some frivolous pretext for dismissing her from 
the room altogether. All the time that the visi- 
tor had been in the room, she had received no 
introduction to him at the instance of Mrs. 


Green. 

“She is a really splendid looking girl,” ex- 
claimed the young gentleman, when she had ga- 
thered up her work and passed out before him. 
“ Some relative ?” added he, inquiringly. 

“ No—ves—that is,’ answered Mrs. Green, 
hesitatingly, “ she is a sort of second cousin to 
Mary, and we suffer her to be here merely out of 


charity. She is only a seamstress, you know !” 

“ Ah!” answered Mr. Mowbray, glancing hur- 
riedly to Mary, to observe the effect of this very 
cold remark upon her. 

Greatly to his astonishment, he saw that she 
received this discomfiture of Emeline at the 


hands of her mother, with the most assured 


satisfaction. 

“ She is certainly beautiful,” added he, to see 
the effect of his remark, more than from any 
single desire to compliment the poor girl. “I 


wish you had introduced me, Mrs. Green.” 

“Indeed I should have done so, Mr. Mowbray,” 
replied she, with a simpering laugh; “had I 
thought her worthy of your attention. But she 
is only a seamstress, you see; and she is so poor 
and dependent, too, in fact, I do not know what 
she would do were it not for our charity. She 
has ne home in the wide world to go to.” 

“It certainly argues very much for your good- 
ness, Mrs. Green,” said he, “that you have vol- 
untarily befriended a poor girl in her situation, 
I must be allowed to say, madam, that I hold 


you much higher in my esteem since you have 
told me this.” 

“O, as for that, Mr. Mowbray, I do no more 
than what I have considered a duty; yet I never 
could consent to carry my kindness so far as to 
spoi! her. I never think of making her acquaint- 
ed with Mary's visitors. She would soon be 
spoiled, if I did that.” 

Mr. Mowbray sat lost in his reficctions for a 
moment. What those reflections were, Mrs. 
Green certainly had no method of knowing. 
Ye: she was not by any means deficient in that 
qvickness that the female mind generally pos- 
sesses, Which enables it to seize, by intuition as it 
were, upon thoughts almost as quick as upon 
words. 

She did not mean, therefore, to suffer him to 
remain long lost in any thoughts of Emeline, 
but instantly changed the subject, and ran on 
with her conversation, as gaily as if every heart 
beneath her hizh roof were as happy as hers, 
and as if se was just as happy as she seemed. 

For some time she succeeded in apparently 
diverting the attention of the young man, each 
moment artfully directing it towards her own 
daughter, and congratulating herself that she 
should succeed even to the extent of her desires. 

Then taking advantage of a moment when 
they were engaged in conversation together. she 
glided out of the room, and thought no artful- 
ness could have been more successful in itself, 


and, at the same time, more successfully con- 
cealed. 

The balance of the evening was passed by the 
young gentleman very pleasantly, and Mary was 
no wise behind hand in the practice of those 
trifling deceptions she had learned so thoroughly 


from her mother. Mr. Mowbray tried to con- 


vince his own heart that he was wonderfully sa- | 


tisfied with his visit ; yet ever and anon a glimpse 
of those blue eyes flashed across his mental 
vision, and he confessed to himself that he was 
at least uneasy. 

In this frame of mind he finally took his de- 
parture. He saw no more of Mrs. Green during 
the evening. 


Pernaps it was a week after this, when Mr. 
Mowbray determined to pass another evening at 
the residence of Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Green himself was a merchant, and it was 
very rarely that the young gentleman met him 
in his own mansion. 


He not unfrequently pro- | 


tracted his stay from home until quite late in the | 


evening. 

On the evening in question, Mr. Mowbray 
rang at the door, and was shown in as usual by 
the servant. After saluting Mrs. Green with 
the cordiality which was his wont, he likewise 
greeted Miss Mary, and afterwards Miss Eme- 
line. Mary’s mother looked all the astonish- 
ment of which her several features were capable. 


“How came he acquainted with Emeline ? 
What way should she take to get acquainted 
with him ? When and where was all this done ?” 
were que-tions that flashed through her mind, 
before she could possibly have found words for 
their expression. “She has deceived me!” 
thought Mrs. Green, “ She has taken advantage 
of my charities, and is even now plotting secret- 
ly against the prospects of my own daughter !” 

What, in such a case, was, therefore, to be 
done? What could be done ? 

Mrs. Green sat perfectly motionless for a brief 
moment with astonishment. She looked first at 
Mr. Mowbray, then at Emeline, and then at 


Mary. Her eyes met the meaning look of the 


latter, and her proud lip instantly eurled and 
quivered with scorn and rage. 

She ruled her temper, however, as well as she 
could, during the stay of the young man, but 
determined that he should enjoy no moment 
alone with the humble seamstress. And labo- 


riously did she engage herself to take upon her- 
self all the conversation, trusting to her own art 


and determination to prevent the possibility of 
such an occurrence again. 
Mr. Mowbray sat between the two young la- 


dies, passing a word now with one and now with 
the other. Yet it was no very acutely percep- 


tive faculty of Mrs. Green, that induced her to 
believe in a very few moments that the young 
man was more pleased with Emeline than with 
Mary. 

The evening was exceedingly long to Mrs. 
Green ; and she was inwardly rejoiced when Mr. 
Mowbray took his leave. And as soon as this 
happened, she said to Emeline : 

“ You had better retire now, Emeline ; I think 
I shall want you to rise earlier than usual in the 


morning. 

The girl obeyed the hint; and wishing her 
aunt and cousin a good-night, left the room. 

Mother and daughter were alone. The soft 
light of a large astral lamp fell on their faces, 
and revealed, with a very much increased power, 
the depth and the strength of the passions that 
were just ready for a violent eruption. 

* Now, mother,” instantly began Mary, “ where 
do you suppose she has ever made the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Mowbray? Where and when 
could it be ?” 

“Heaven only knows, my daughter!” replied 
the mother, her cheeks fairly blanching with 
the tempest that was passing over her heart. 
“She is a poor creature of charity, at the best; 
and yet she has dared—only think of it—she has 
dared to come and exhibit herself to gentlemen 
whom I invite to my house! And this is what 
comes of making so much of this poor baggage 
of relations! How do J know where she found 
the facility to become acquainted with Mr. Mow- 
bray ? How can I be assured that she may not 
have mate revelations respecting you and me, 
such as may disgrace us forever in the eyes of 
this young gentleman ?” 

“She appeared to fecl not at all concerned 
about it either,” said the daughter. ‘ 

“Not in the least—not in the smallest degree. 


She knew very well that I was totally ignorant 
of any such acquaintance on her part, yet she 


betrayed not the least modesty about exhibiting 
ittous. The deceitful jade! this is what comes 
of my charity.” 

“Sure enough, mother,” chimed in the daugh- 
ter. 

“But I will have no more of this. 
that it is stopped just where it is !” 

“What will you do, mother? Iam sure it 
perplexes and mortifies me enough.” 

“ What will I do, do you ask ?” 

Yes.” 

“There are many things I should like to do, 
and at once, too.” 

“T wish I might never see her again,” said 
Mary. 

“Then you need not,” replied her mother, 
with more than the usual force of her accent. 

“Why? How can you prevent it ?” asked the 
daughter. 

“T will send her off to-morrow morning!” 
answered Mrs. Green 

“Where can you send her, pray? I'm sure, I 
shall be glad enough to have her go, for she is 
eternally in my eyes and under my nose; and I 
can't have a gentleman come to call on me but 
she must put herself forward, and proceed to 
attract their attention. I declare, mother, I am 
quite tired of it!” 

“But I promise you, my daughter, that you 
shall suffer no more from her ignorance and 
boldness; she shall be sent off to-morrow morn- 


I will sce 


| ing. I can make a pretext that will satisfy her 


and every one else, too.” . 

While the mother and child were engaged in 
this conversation, the subject of it was on her 
knees by her bedside, praying Heaven to send 
more pity to the hearts of her relatives toward 
her—a poor, helpless orphan. 


She rose from her knees, the tears coursing 


down her checks. Well enough had she been 
able to see the reason of her aunt’s displeasure, 
and the motive that had prompted her to dis- 
miss her from the room to bed. 

One more completely innocent and guileless 
in this matter, as in every other, than Emeline, 


it was not possible to find. She searched her 


heart everywhere to discover any wrong or un- 
just motive. She looked carefully to find where- 
in she might have erred unconsciously. But her 
search was altogether unsatisfactory to her. So 


| truly pure was she in every intent, one might 


if she could find some cause of fault in herself. 


When she arose in the morning, her aunt was 


at her door, and directed her to proceed to pack 
her trunk immediately ; for she had arranged to 
have her pass a little time with a relative in the 


country. 

Although this was peculiarly trying news to 
Emeline, yet she bore up under it with heroic 
fortitude. Suffering no expression of dissatis- 
faction to escape her lips, if she even allowed a 
single rebellious thought to enter her heart, she 
proceeded to obey the instructions of her aunt, 
and presently had all completed. 

Breakfast over, she was just descending the 
steps to enter the carriage that was waiting at 
the door to carry her to the cars, when Mr. 
Mowbray himself made his appearance at the 
fuot of the steps. Tle was on a morning walk ; 
and being attracted by the sight of the ladies at 
the top of the steps, he stopped to wish them a 
good-morning. 

He politely handed Emeline into the carriage, 
and stopped a moment to exchange a few words 
with her. 

“Was ever anything more provoking ?” ex- 
claimed Mary. 

“T never, certainly, saw the like of it!” mut- 
tered the really angry Mrs. Green. 

While Mr. Mowbray stood talking with Eme- 
line, he inquired of her in what direction she 
was going, and what would be the length of her 
Visit. 

He seemed greatly surprised that Emeline 
should not have apprised him of her intention 
the evening before, and in fact so assured her ; 
but she answered him in the only way she could, 
and that was, she did not know herself that she 
was going, 

A new thought seemed suddenly to cross the 


mind of the young man. Bidding her adicu,. 


and in a low voice assuring her of the deep 
pleasure it would atfurd him to visit her in her 
new abode, he turned again towards Mrs. Green 
and her daughter. 

The former urgently invited him to enter the 
house ; but her invitation he repeatedly yet civil- 
ly declined. He touched his hat politely to 


them, and walked on. 


| 


But his brain was fuller of thoughts than it 
was only five minutes before. There seemed to 
him to be ome mystery about this sudden de- 
parture of the poor scamstress into the country. 
He suddenly called to mind, too, the peculiarly 
trifling—not to say contemptuous—manner in 
which her aunt had spoken to him of her; call- 
ing her a poor, dependent relation, and saying 
that she was only a seamstress. And he like- 
wise recalled to mind the unseemly haste with 
which she had dismissed her from the room on 
the evening when he first saw her. 

There was a s‘ngular beauty about Emeline 
May that was calculated to win just such a heart 
as that of young Mr. Mowbray. Though he was 
of a decisive character, and was governed very 
much by the strength and duration of his im- 
pulses, yet his heart was by nature all innocence ; 
and it was this very freedom from all guile, this 
perfect child-like trustfulness on the part of Eme- 
line that found sympathy in the heart of the 
worthy young man. 

When, at length, mother and daughter had 
retreated to the sitting-room again, it was with 
the most fearful foreboding that the former con- 
templated this very unforeseen occurrence. No 
thing, certainly, could have been more unfortu- 
nate for the success of her selfish schemes. 


Ir was several days after this occurrence that 
Mrs. Green asked Mr. Mowbray, with an air of 
much seriousness—both were sitting in the par- 
lor of the former—where and how it was he first 
made the acquaintance of Emeline; “ for,” said 
she, “I was really astonished at what I saw. I 
sent the girl out of the room, the first tims you 
saw her here, that you might not think I wished 
to intrude such creatures in your presence.” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Green,” replied the young 
man, “that you need not have been at that pains 
on my account; for I am frank to confess that I 
was very much pleased with her appearance 
And I really think, madam,” continued he, “ that 
you have great reason to feel truly proud of such 
a relation.” 

The lady looked very blank for the moment, 


yet she dared go no further in the publication to 


Mr. Mowbray of her prejudices against the poor 
scamstress. 
“TI will inform you in few words, Mrs. Green,” 


| said he, “where and how it was that I became 
easily suppose she would even be better satisfied | 


I had seen and no- 
ticed her at your house one evening when I had 


called. I was even then interested very deeply 


in her appearance, and should have been glad of 
an introduction from you. You gave me none.” 

“You know, Mr. Mowbray,” interrupted the 
lady, in one of her most artful tones, “ that I did 
not know whether she might be agreeable to you 
or not, and of course I was altogether unwilling 
to suffer her to be intruded upon you.” 

“TI understand and appreciate your motive, 
Mrs. G cen,” replied he; “yet it so happened 
that I was pleased with her, and was not loth to 
avail myself of the first opportunity that offered 
itself to become acquainted with her. I happen- 
ed to meet her one afternoon at a house in ——- 
street, and—” 

“What was she doing there, pray?” eagerly 
interrupted the aunt. 

“Giving of her scanty means, madam, to re- 
lieve the distresses of a poor family,” answered 
the young man. most firmly. “I recognized her 
beautiful countenance instantly, and with no fur- 
ther ceremony, made myself known to her. I 
have a habit of hunting out sufferers and the 
deserving poor in our streets, and of relieving 
them as far as I can judiciously. Some people, 
perhaps, may call it eccentricity. I call it duty. 
Ihave ample means, Mrs. Green, and I intend 
not to throw them away.” 

This interview was drawn to a speedy close 
after this free and full disclosure on the part of 


the young man. 


Many months had gone by. Spring had re- 
turned, and the grass sprang up everywhere on 
the lawns and hill sides. A neat billet-doux 
came to the door of Mrs. Green by the hands of 
the footman on a carriage that waited at the bot- 
tom of the steps. Mrs. Green took it, broke the 


seal impatiently, and read with perturbation : 


acqua'nted with your niece. 


“Miss Emeline May is at home to her friends on Thurs- 
day evening, May the 22d. 
Mr. WILLIAM Mowsray, Miss EMELINE May.” 

They were married. Mrs. Green at first was 
enraged, but time softened her resentment, and 
she finally acknowledged her folly, and Mr. 


Mowbray avowed that her prejudices first inter- 
ested him in the character of Miss May. The 
lesson Mrs. Green will never forget. 
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AN INDIAN IDEA. 

Mr. Russell, the traveller, states that, while 
travelling among the Indians, he earried with 
him an India-rubber pillow, which, at night, he 
inflated. One evening he took it out of his 
pocket and showed it to a chief, who asked him 
its use. He told him it was a pillow. “No 
good; log of wood much better.’ “ Why ?” 
asked Mr. Russell. “ Because it is flat,” replied 
the chief. Mr. Russell then inflated it, and it 
was handed around to all the family, who, in 
turn, let out the air and again inflated it. At 
last the chief took it. “It is good,” said he, 
“yery, very good.” “ Why asked Mr. Russell, 
“ Because by and by you will be an old man, and 
will have but a little breath in you, and you can 
get some out of this bag.” 

THE PARISIAN SLAUGHTER. 

M. Maupas, the prefect of police, has made an 
official return of the killed and wounded in 
Paris in the coup d'etat, from which it appears 
that, irrespective of the mil‘tary, only 215 persons 
were killed. Of these 137 fell at the barricades, 
and 88 have since died; 115 persons were 
wounded, besides those who, from fear of prose- 
cution, have escaped the knowledse of the po- 
lice. Only ten innocent persons perished ! 


Orriciats.—There are 979 governmental 
officers at Washington, of which 242 are filled 
by citizens of Virginia, 106 by those of the dis- 
trict, 80 by New York, 28 by Massachusetts, 77 
by Maryland, 19 by Connecticut, 13 by Vermont, 
17 by New Hampshire, and 91 by Pennsylvania. 
Evcry State is represented save California. 


Frexcu Fasniox.—Mr. Walsh writes from 
Paris that “extravagance in dress never was so 
great under royalty as since we lived in a repub- 

e. There are fabries in ~ilks and satins as high 
as twenty, thirty and forty dollars the yard ; the 
dress, without the making, amounts to from 300 
to 500 dollars.” 


Matertat Arp.—Kossuth has written a letter 


to the Pittsburg committee, in which he says the 


ways in which funds are subscribed for Hunga- 
ry are as important as the amount; $100,000 
subscribed by 100,000 men, he says, tells better 
than if given by 100 rich men. 


Heyxoary.—The flogging, and hanging, and 
shooting, and imprisoning, and the military tri- 


bunals, and government prosecutions, all go on 
as briskly as ever. Death from hunger is said 
to be as common there as in Ireland. Viola- 
tions, armed robberies, incendiaries, and such 
things are more common. 


+ 


Ix Goop Conpit10x.—Senator Lawrence is 
alarmed about the waste of the human body. 
As the senator carries three or four hundred 
pounds of flesh on his bones, he can stand the 
process as long as any of his contemporaries. 


Prouiric.—The U. S. troops stationed at the 
post of Steilacoom, on Puget’s Sound, from a 
space of twelve acres obtained nearly 5000 bu- 
shels of potatoes. On one stock one hundred 
and fifty-nine good sized ones were counted. 


A Far Jon.—The printing of the census is 
one of the most valuable jobs in the gift of Con- 
gress. Given to partizans at their own prices, 
as is proposed in the Senate, the profits will be 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Mr. WepsTER’s NOBLE SENTIMENT.—Hun- 
garian independence ; Hungarian control of her 
own destinies; and Hungary as a distinct na- 
tionality among the nations of Europe.” 


-— 


or Ecrorr.—The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, it is said, is so extremely weak that it is 
impossible for him, just at present, to get ap 
alone (a loan ). 


Associ1aTION OF IpEAs—Madame de Stael’s 
idea that architecture looks like frozen music, 


must have occurred on a wintry day. 


Turk PENNSYLVANIA INTEREST.— Governor 
Bilger has signed the bill authorizing the loan 
of $300,000, to pay the February iuterest. 


Dramatic Cius.—The Thalia is the name 
of anew Dramatic Club, recently formed in this 
city. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Governor Roane, of Arkansas, declines a re- 
election. 

Births in Cambridge, for the year 1851, num- 
bered 607. 

Some of our leading citizens wear the Kos- 
suth hat and feather. 

There is a man in Ohio so rich that he pays 
nearly $18,000 a year in taxes. 

Dr. Kinkel, the German patriot, is now in 
New Orleans. 

The New York Mirror suggest the formation 
of an editorial club in New York. 

The American Navy embraces in all seventy- 
five vessels of war. 

The homestead law in New Hampshire went 
into effect on the first of this month. 

Massachusetts has 126 inhabitants to every 
square mile; New York State only 67. 

The next fair of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society will be held at Utica. 

The President has recognized C. Gaillard as 
vice consul for the Two Sicilies for Philadelphia. 

The price of lamber is on the advance at 
Providence, and holders are not anxious to sell. 


The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky has been 
converted by some vandals into a huge pig-sty ! 

The inauguration of Governor Farwell, of 
Wisconsin, took place on his 33d birthday. 

Joseph Wells, a German, has been killed in 
New York by Julius Salrers, who is arrested. 

In Chaucer's works there are three thousand 
verses which may be said to be dedicated to love, 

This is leap year—the year in which the ladies 
are to do all the courting. 

Orders have been received at the Brooklyn 
navy yard to fit out the brig Perry for active 
service. 

The Essex Banner says, that the shoe busi- 
ness was never better in that town than at 
present, 


John T. Flournoy memoralizes the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia to pass a law legalizing poly- 
gamy. 

Several varieties of that rare family, the Cre- 
noid Svar-fish, have recently been discovered on 
the coast of South Carolina. 

A poor old negro woman was burnt to death 
in her hut at Middletown, Conn. Her rum jug 
stood beside her. 


The maiden name of Lola Montes was Ro- 
sanna Gilbert, and she is the daughter of a poor 
shopkeeper in one of the British Islands. 

The Methodist Church, South, at Maysville, 
insured fur $2600, was destroyed by fire on Sun- 
day night. 

Joshua T. Bates, painter, a worthy man, was 
run over by a train and killed, at New Bedford, 
on Saturday, 


‘ 

Mr. James Raymond intends building a large, 
handsome, and commodious theatre in the vil- 
lage of Philadelphia. 

Steamship Pampero was sold at Jacksonville, 
on Saturday, for $16,525, to Capt. H. C. Tem- 
pleton, of New Orleans. 


Counterfeit silver dollars and half dollars of 
the United States stamp are in circulation at 
Cincinnati. 

It is estimated that 3400 dwelling houses, 
stores, &c., have been erected in New York city 
during the year just closed. 

A great fire occurred at Macon, Georgia, on 
Wednesday, destroying ninetcen houses on 
Cherry street. Loss $30,000. 

The Hartford Times says there is a machine 
in that city which will make 40,000 matches a 
minute. Here is a chance for old bachelors. 


Major Barnard and Doctor Cantar, of the 
Tehauntepee surveying party, arrived at New 
Orleans on the 31st ult., from Vera Cruz. 

The religious denominations of Milwaukee 
observed the first Monday in January as the an- 
nual day of fasting and prayer. 

There is no truth in the rumor that Judge 
Sharkey had been ungraciously reccived at Ha- 
vana. The reverse is the fact. 

At New Bedford, on Thursday evening, a sil- 
ver tea set was presented to Hon. Joseph Grin- 
nell by the stockholders of the Marine Bank. 

There are 800 policemen in the city of New 
York, and the estimated expense of the establish- 
ment for the current year i+ $540,000. 

It was six years on Monday, May 26th, since 
Sir J. Franklin sailed from Sheemess on his 
dangerous expedition, probably to return no 
more. 

Kossuth expresses his astonishment at the 
eloquence of American orators, and very mo- 
destly says that he almost fears to speak in his 
plain manner. 

An engineer on the Eastern Railroad, named 
Vandertord, had both fet badly frozen on Mon- 


day night, during the detention of the train by 
the snow, in Wenham. 

There has been a very large and enthusiastic 
meeting at Troy to memorialize the government 
in favor of intervention for the liberty of the 
Irish state prisoners. Gen. Wool presided. 

A letter from England says, that “ borax is 
now used for glazing tin plates for ships, as a 
substitute for copper sheathing. It is said to 
auswer well, at a less cost, and to improve the 
sailing qualities” 


Foreign Miscellany. 

The queen of England has dissolved the par- 
liament of the Ionian Islands. 

On a railway, in Germany, the snow is said to 
have drifted to the height of 30 feet. 

There were about 1000 fires in London, last 
year, and between 4 and 500 houses were burnt. 

August Meser, the violin-virtuoso, from Ber- 
lin, is about to make a tour through the West 
Indies. 

Editors of all the Hungarian journals have 
been obliged to send in to the authorities a list of 
their subscribers. 

Luttrell, the table-wit and companion of Mack- 
intosh, Jeffrey and Sidney Smith, died lately at 
the age of 86. 

Lamartine has entirely renounced political 
writing, and his journal, the Conseiller du Peu- 
ple, is about to be discontinued. 

It is stated from Brunswick that an alliance is 
contemplated between the reigning duke of Bruns- 
wick and an Austrian archduchess. 

There is a report that the emperor of China 
has been forced to abdicate in favor of the China- 
man who has been kicking up the rebellion. 

For some time past a large blaze of natural 
gas has been seen on Chat Moss, situate on the 
line of railway between Manchester and Liver- 
pool. 

Hamburg, Bremen and Lubec are about, uni- 
tedly, to send a handsome block of marble to the 
United States, for the great National Monument, 
at Washington. 

The Scotch newspapers are engaged in a cru- 
sade against the drunkenness that usually distin- 
guishes the advent of the new year, on their side 
of the Tweed. 

The Turkish government has introduced the 
culture of cotton in the vicinity of Damascus, 
with seed procured from the United States. It 
succeeds well. 

It is said that Count de Orsay is about to re- 
mind Louis Napoleon of his promise to release 
Abdel Kader, when he should have the power to 
do so. 

Baron Pasquier, inspector of the council of 
health of the army, died in Paris recently. Gen. 
Rapatel, late colonel of the 2d legion of the Na- 
tional Guard, of Paris, died oa the same day. 

Elihu Burritt is agitating, in England, for 
ocean penny postage—a system which would 
diffuse intelligence among the masses, and which 
must ultimately be adopted. 


The king of Naples, on hearing of the success 
of Louis Napoleon's fir-t step, made a vow to 
the Madonna, and gave the naval gentleman who 
broyght the news additional rank. 


Sands of Gold. 


— Bold and shameless men are masters of 
half the world. 


A quiet mind, like other blessings, is more 
easily lost than gained. 


Men with few faults are the least anxious 
to discover those of others. 


—tThe longer the saw of contention is 
drawn, the hotter it grows. 
Death and the sun have this in common 
—few can gaze at them steadily. 
The majority of enthusiasts are given to 
undervalue all pursuits except their own. 
Vague, injurious reports are no men’s 
lies, but all men’s carelessness. 
Strong pas-ions work wonders when 
there is stronger reason to curb them. 

—If thou wouldst live long, live well; for 
fu'ly and wickedness shorten life. 


Nothing elevates us so much as the pres- 
ence of a spirit familiar, yet superior to our own. 
The ear of a friend is the sanctuary of 
evil reports ; ‘here alone they are safely pres: rved. 
Plumpness comes not from roast beef, but 
from a good heart and a cheerful disposition. 
—Liars act like the salt miners, they under- 
mine the truth, but leave just so much standing 
as is necessary to support the edifice-—Jean Paul. 
We should give as well as receive, cheer- 
fully and without hesitation, for there is no grace 
in a benefit that sticks to the fing: rs. 
Our course heavenward is something like 
the plan of the zealous pilgrims to Jerusalem of 
old, who for every three steps furward took one 
backward—Jem Paul. 


He shat never exterds his view beyond 
the praises or rewards of men will be dejected 
by neglect and envy, or infatuated by honor and 
applause. 

Europe is but an appendix to Russia! 
Alas! Europe can no more secure to Europe 
fair p'ay. Alb‘orenly remai: s, but even Albion 
sasts a sorrowful glince over the waves.— 
Kossuth. 


Love takes the deepest root in the steadi- 
est mind. It is adegree of impurity in a woman 
to love a sensual man. ‘True love is ever ac- 
comranied with fear and reverence. Platonic 
love is platonic nonsense. 

——The members of a household are like the 
waves of the sea—separate, yet united. Bicker- 
ings are winds producing commotions among 
them; but there is this difference—the ocean 
has no power to resist the tempest, while the 
family may always void the tempest of strife. 


Joker's Olio. 


; A word in your ear, girls. Leap year has 
‘arriv” Study your chance and go in: 
It is stated that words hurt nobody ; nevethe- 


pond Sampsom jawed a thousand Philistines to 
eath. 


Can any of our readers inform us how it is 
that the mouths of rivers can be larger than 
their heads ? 

India-rubber gloves are capital things for 
those who wish to wash themselves without wet- 
ting their hands. 

Every animal in the creation, as it grows old- 
er, grows graver, except an old woman, and she 
grows frisky. 

_Dr. Johnson, being compelled to admit that 
God made Scotland, couldn’t help edding that 
“he made it for Seotchmen.” 

Dr. Dewey says that everything is of some 
use. We should like our clerical friend to tell 
us of what earthly use brains are to a dandy. 


If you don’t want to come in contact with a 
lump of wood, don’t give “ good advice” to a 
man while laboring under a tooth-ache. 


People are apt to complain of the vile tunes 
that are played about the streets by grinding or- 
gans, and yet they may all be said to be the 
music of Handle. 

A person whistles when he has cold fingers ; 
and he whistles when he has _ burnt his fingers ; 
and strange to say, when he has lost his money, 
he whistles for it als ». . 

There is a maiden in this city so virtuous that 
she has discarded her beau, because he asserted 
that he always took a clear conscience to bed 
with him. 

“ Sit duwn, sit down, now—eat, drink, and be 
merry, every mother’s son of ye,” cried Pat to 
his guests. “ Make yoursells at home; I’m at 
home, and jist wish ye were every one of ye 
that same.” 

A man who married Miss Take, after having 
courted Miss Lloyd, was told by a friend that it 
was reported he was married to Miss Loyd. “It 
was a Miss Take, 1 assure you,” he replied. 

We recemly met a “ tramping jour” shoema- 
ker, who has just returned fom the Rocky 
Mountains, where he went to measure the foot 
of a precipice for thick boots. 

A seaman who had escaped one of the recent 
shipwrecks, was asked by a lady how he felt 
when the waves dashed over him. He replied, 
* Wet, madam, quite wet.” 

At a parish examination, a clergyman asked 
a charity boy if he had ever been baptized. 
“No, sir.” was the reply, “not as I knows of, 
but I've been wexicated.” 

Old Deacon Billings, a staunch temperance 
man, having accidentally swallowed a rousing 
glass of gin, was asked how Je felt afier it. 
Felt!” cried the deacon, “ why, I felt as though 
I was sitting cn the roof of our meeting-house, 
and every shingle was a jewsharp !” 

A rapper in N w England, of the Andrew 
Jackson Davis school, professes to have had a 
recent communication from the spirit of Ethan 
Allen, in which he stated that he and Tom 


Paine were stopping at a hotel kept by John 
Bunyan. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 

It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged® 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
feet system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
re our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


leubseriber,one year, - - - 00 
4 “ “ e e 6 00 
16 “ «“ 20 00 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one 
copy of the PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion, one 
year, for - - - - - $5 00 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or p te1s are requested to act as agen’ 
and form clubs, on the above terms. - 

*,* 4 orders should be adlressed, POST PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ouR Union. 

*,* The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four cents per single copy. 


F. GLEASON 
PuBLisugr AND PRopaiztor, Boston, Mass 
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SPANISH BULL-FIGHT. 

We present herewith two characteristic Span- 
ish scenes—the one above entitled “Going to a 
Bull-Fight;” that below, “A Spanish Bull- 
Fight.” The first tells its own story; the latter 
requires some description. The scene below 
presents a picture of the Bull-Fight, the famous 

i sport of Spain and of the Spanish colo- 


GOING TO THH® 


nies. The Spaniards are passionately fond of 
this cruel and dangerous sport, and provided 
they can have “ bread and bulls” (pan y toros), 
the populace is satisfied. The figures repre- 


sented are a mounted picador, gallantly charg- 
ing the bull, while the matador (slayer). whidse 
office it is to despatch the bull with a straight 
sword that he plunges into the junction of the 


neck and spine, is diverting the attention of the 
infuriated animal by waving a cloak before his 
eyes. Sometimes, when the bull is sluggish 
and passive, banderilleros are employed, men who 
fling into the bull’s hide little darts called bande- 
rillas which are provided with fireworks that 
burn down into the skin and flesh and rouse 
him to fury. The chwlos ave men who fight on 


A REPRESENTATION OF A SPANISH BULL-FIGHT. 


foot, with cloaks to call away the bull in cri ical 
moments from the horsemen. Life and imnb 
are perilled in this combat, and noc wafroquently 
horses and riders are left dead on the arena. 
Bat the united dexterity and di itz of the bull- 
fighters generally earry them of triumphant. 
The Spanish ladies are euthusiisiic lovers of 
this sport. 
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